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Editorial Comment 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF PROGRESS 





The year 1960 marks the 100th anniversary of the Ontario Educa- 
tional Association , with which the Ontario Modern Language Teachers 
Association is proud to be affiliated. 


The O.E.A. is a unique educational organization, in that it rep- 
resents all phases and levels of education in the province of Ontario. It 
co-ordinates the efforts of teachers, supervisors, trustees and ratepayers in 
the provision of maximum educational opportunities for the people of 
our province. The O.E.A. is our only effective link with the Department 
of Education. Many, if not most of the educational reforms which have 
been implemented during the past century, owe their genesis and develop- 
ment to recommendations passed by the various departments and sections 
of the O.E.A.. 


As one of the oldest and most progressive sections of the College and 
Secondary School Department, the Ontario Modern Language Teachers 
Association has been privileged to share in the forward-looking pro- 
gramme of the O.E.A. In this Centennial Year we find ourselves stronger 
and happier than ever before. We are making notable improvements in 
our approach to the teaching of Modern Languages. 


The establishment of full scale language laboratories in our Secondary 
Schools will stimulate our oral instruction and prepare the way for a 
much needed oral examination. Additional Departmental scholarships for 
teachers in training, and subsidized refresher courses for experienced 
teachers, will revive and maintain our interest in the spoken language and 
enable us to meet with greater confidence the challenge of 1960 and of the 
eventful years to come. 


With this special Centennial Number of the Review we salute the 
Ontario Educational Association and pay tribute to all of its members, 
past and present, who have made a personal contribution to its success. 


G. A. Klinck 
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FUN 
JULY 


Fractured French 
is dedicated to 
“La plume de ma tante”’. 
This article is dedicated to 
“Le Crayon rouge du 
professeur”’. 





Dr. R. W. Torrens 
PART I 


Correcting French papers can be fun. It can, that is, if you refuse to 
worry about all the things your pupils resisted learning during the year, 
about how many of your lambs will be slaughtered in the departmental 
abattoir, how many of the same blank faces you may see in front of you 
all next year, and what your Principal will say about your failure rate! 
Banish all those sordid thoughts resolutely from your mind — there’s a 
humorous lining to many cloudy papers. Gather ye chuckles while ye may. 
Here’s one crop. 

What a difference a past participle makes! Although she was born in 
Canada, she doesn’t speak French: “Quoiqu’elle soit nue au Canada, elle 
ne parle pas francais.” Shades of the magic carpet: “Ce tapis a dix pieds 
de long par huit pieds de vide (wide).” Repetition is basic in vocabulary 
building: “C’était le premier idée et le seul idée des idées de Mlle 
O’Rorke.” Odd guys these Frenchmen: “Les Francais n’aiment pas les 
courants d’air parce qu’ils peuvent faire tomber la Tour Eiffel.” Even 
more dreadful: “Les Francais n’aiment pas les courants d’air parce qu’ils 
soulévent les jupes des jeunes filles et les Francais n’aiment pas ca.” 

Read your newspaper; this happens every day. “Il y a des gens qui 
preferent voyager en avion parce qu’ils arrivent plus vite a leur destin.” 
Oh well, we can’t all be lucky: “Il y a des gens qui on toujours la loque 
malle (bad luck).” Even in French they have Indian givers: “Un cadeau 
est un paquet que quelqu’un se donne l’un a l’autre.” Correct motivation 
makes all the difference: “La connaissance des langues modernes vous 
aide 4 attraper un homme ou une femme.” Don’t be half-safe: “On a la 
difficulté 4 s’endormir quand il est trés chaud et on suet (sweat).” No 
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forty-hour week on this job: “Les agents de police servent a soigner le 
monde naive.” 


And don’t go near the water: “II ne faut pas nager seul parce que vous 
pourrez vous égarer... parce que le chagrin pouvait venir... parce que 
les poissons vous mangeront... parce que l’été est ici et elle est trés 
chaude: nagez parce que vous aimez nager.” Not after forty; “Pour jouer 
au tennis il faut avoir la vitesse, la sagesse, la jeunesse... il faut avoir 
beaucoup de stamina, les réflexifs vites, et un bon oeil... il faut avoir un 
grand bois d’eau, un changements de vétements et une bonne nage... 
il faut avoir des souliers courants.” It’s the end that counts: how’s your 
padding? “La plupart des gens n’aiment pas une chaise dure parce qu'elle 
fait mourir la derriére ... parce qu’elle n’a pas de cuisson... parce que 
les limbes devient rigide . . . parce qu’il est difficile de s’abandonner dans 
une chaise dure.” 


What goes up must come down, or things aren’t what they seem: “Un 
escalier est une chose qui comprend beaucoup de pas qu’on monte pour 


aller au bas... une chose qui sert d’une connection entre deux hautes.” 
Honi soit qui mal y pense! “Une poitrine est une chose ot on trouve le 
coeur et les époux... une ustensile pour faire la soupe... pour mettre 
les assiettes ... la partie du corps d’une femme qui contient du lait que le 


bébé de la femme peut manger.” 


PART II 


Too bad Hémon can’t enjoy this résumé of his French-Canadian clas- 
sic, a product of the unconscious collaboration of certain selected Grade 
XIII students. 


Home Sweet Home! “Maria venait de retourner de Saint-Prime ou elle 
avait été en promenade dans des parentes.”” Once back she soon adjusted 
herself to the everyday routine of the household. There weren’t many 
frivolous distractions during the day, but there was always the satisfaction 
of hard work well done and there were lots of convenient and attractive 
spots where one could sit down and rest. “Maria etait assise sur la poitrine 
regardant la terre... elle était assise sur le soleil . . . elle s’assoyait sur la 
planche de la porte ... sur le deuil... sur le poéle regardant la terre que 
son pére défrichait ...” and then just for variety “elle s’est assise sur le 
seuil regardant la terre qui défrichait son pére.” 


Maria’s father Samuel was a hard worker with a pull, who enjoyed 
clearing the land. “Que de grands souches et de chicots il s’était ar- 
raché... Quelle beaucoup de grand souches il avait jercké.” But his 
interest flagged when the pioneering stage of the work was ended. “Quand 
le travail dure avait fini et on ont commencé a peuplé la compagne, 
Samuel a vendu sa terre et il s’est peuplé ailleurs.” 


But don’t get the idea that there’s nothing but hard work in the 
country. Healthy people like to eat and don’t forget: “on a plus d’appétit 
apres avoir travaillé dans les champs avec une farouche a foin” and what’s 
more: “On a plus d’appétit apres avoir vu une jolie femme”. And speaking 
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of food, what’s better than a French-Canadian dinner? “Y a-t-il rien de 
mieux qu’un diner de canadienne frangaise? Vous aimez la soupe aux 
poids, le lard et le sucre d’étable, ne faites-vous pas?” 


And then there are the jolly evenings when someone gives a neigh- 
bourhood party. “Ils se sont assis prés de la poule de fer. Les femmes se 
tassaient... elles étaient toutes silentes prétant Voreiller au visiteur.” 
Meanwhile “les hommes ont fumé (bouffé, tutoyaient) leurs tuyaux.” 


There was sport too in leisure hours. In winter when it got cold 
enough “la glace est devenue si épaisse que les gens et méme les chevaux 
pouvaient marcher sur soi sans aucune difficulté” and “le gel a devenu 
si €pais qu’on pouvait marcher:sur lui sans avoir peur de craquer”. 

However, it was sometimes impossible to go far and once or twice 
the Chapdelaine family couldn’t get to town for midnight Mass on 
Christmas Eve. “Ils ne pouvaient pas arriver a la ville sur la vieille de 
Noél parce que les chemins étaient frisés ou parce que les chemins gels.” 


In mid-summer came an irresistible call to the woods “les bluets 
mugissaient” and then the family took at least one day off for “les bluets 
avaient rosi (s’est blués, étaient pourris). Il y avait tant de bluets que les 
Chapdelaines a passé un jour les piquer.” Berries weren’t the only things 
to be found in the woods. “Dans les bois prés de la ferme poussaient 
toutes sortes de boissons.” In some places “croissaient toutes sortes de 
vierges sauvages et de boissons. Ils etaient si abondants qu’on pouvait 
remplir un seuil dans une heure.” 


But to get back to our blueberries; all the members of the family 
picked away steadily and joyfully pausing only occasionally to ward off, 
in any way they could, the swarms of insects which were also seeking an 
appetizing meal. “...ne s’arrétant que pour moucher les mouches (pour 
shouer les mouches, a défricher les mouches, pour dissiper les mouches, 
pour déshabiller les mouches et les moustiques, pour chausser les mou- 
ches... pour repellere les bouches et les moustiques .. .” my, there were 
a lot of those varmints! 

But when boy meets girl romance flowers even among the blueberries. 
Frangois picks this opportunity to tell Maria about his prospects. “II a es- 
péré de recevoir deux douleurs et demie par jour et il a promis de les 
sauver... il sauverait tous de ses argents.” To win Maria he would do 
anything and he heroically promises to reform. “Il a promis de ne pas 
prendre un buisson.” 


Life can’t be all sunshine and romance and the following year brought 
two tragedies. First the fatal illness of Mother Chapdelaine. “Laura était 
trés malade et du repos n’ai fait rien pour elle... L’endormi court n’a pas 
fait la faire plus meilleure . . . ’'assoupise n’était pas bien pour elle.” Even 
the remedies of the neighbours didn’t help. “Eutrope Il’a offert des pillules 
d’argile qu’il a acheté deux ans auparavant.” 

The second tragedy was the disappearance of Frangois. The dashing of 
Maria’s hopes left her purposeless and brooding. Her melancholy brought 


concern to all who knew her. Finally the parish priest intervened. “Le 
curé a fait voir 4 Maria qu'elle avait tort de continuer 4 mouiller pour 
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Francois ... elle avait torte de continuer a nettoyer Frangois.” Obedient 
daughter that she was, Maria “avec les pluies dans ses oeils, a decidé 
fortement oublier la paste... obliter le temps passé... oublier le der- 
niére.” For a time she thought of going to the States where so many 
of their friends had settled “ot tant de leurs amis s’étaient sédimentés . . . 
s’étaient attablés”’. 


There were lots of big cities and excellent opportunities in the States. 
Lorenzo described his town and even produced some vital statistics. “Il y 
a nine, cing milles, huits cents et septi¢me trois des habitants au place ou 
Lorenzo habitait.” Maybe his memory was faulty for someone else said 
it was “soixante-vingt-dix milles huit cent et soixante-dix-trois.” How- 
ever it may be, Maria made up her mind to remain in Quebec. She had 
listened to her voices and she couldn’t bring herself to desert her family 
and her fatherland. “Elle ne pourirait pas quitter sa famille, non, elle ne 
pourirait pas tourner son dos a son pére-terre ... non, non, non elle ne 
pouvait pas tourner sa bac (back) sur la vie d’antan.” 


I’m glad to tell you that like all good stories this one had a happy 
ending. Eutrope’s pills didn’t cure Laura, but his proposal did cure Maria 
and she promised to marry him “apres le hivre quand le bel temps 
vienne”. 


Robert W. Torrens. 
All rights reserved by the author. 
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A MODERN APPROACH 
TO MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHING 


An address delivered at Assump- 
tion University, Windsor, on Oct. 17, 
1959, before the Fall Conference of 
the O.M.L.T.A. by Dr. DONALD 
LLOYD of Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Project Administrator for 
the $250,000 Modern Language 
Audio-Visual Research Project 
sponsored by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Dr. Donald Lloyd 


It is an honor and a pieasure to be invited to speak to you here in 
Windsor. I must say that Canada is not entirely a foreign country to me. 
My mother and father were both Canadians, and indeed my family has 
moved freely back and forth across the border for many years. It is said 
that they migrated from Pennsylvania and New York “sometimes between 
1780 and 1800,” having made what we on our side of the river consider 
to have been an unfortunate decision: they thought that King George III 
was right. By invitation of both antagonists in the war of 1776, they 
moved to Ontario. My father’s generation was, I believe, the first to move 
back. You see that I have old ties here. 


My subject today is one that concerns us all: the teaching of languages 
in an electronic era. I wish to approach it not in terms of its gadgetry but 
of theory, because I believe that if we have thought what we want to do 
in our teaching, the gadgetry will take care of itself. It cannot, however, 
think for itself; we must think for it, and the quality of our thinking will 
determine, as always, the quality of our teaching. The machines will only 
help us, and they will help us well only if we know well what help we need 
from them. We need have no fear that they will replace us. 


I have three main points to discuss: lesson storage, repetition, and 
enrichment. What is known as “2udio-visual” can aid in all of these, and 
has done so for centuries. Perhaps the oldest audio-visual aid in the world 
is the child’s slate — a flat rock and a stylus of some sort. Its descendent 
is the blackboard. Whenever you write “SAVE” on the board to hold 
what you have written for another day, you are engaging in lesson storage. 
Next in age to the slate is perhaps the book; the book has preserved the 
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languages cf antiquity for us to read and study. | submit, though, that for 
the teaching of modern foreign languages, the book has not served us 
too well. It leaves out what most concerns us — the sounds of speech — 
and because of the history of our writing, it even subverts these sounds. 
A single example will illustrate this subversion: unless I know French very 
thoroughly, when I see the French word ‘indépendant’, I read it in English. 
Words which are cognate to the reading eye are not cognate to the 
listening ear. 


Once, though, the book was all we had. Today, modern technology 
has brought us two new means of lesson storage — the camera and the 
tape recorder. With the camera one can fix on film the visual presence of 
any thing, person, or place, save it and present it in another. Thus the 
camera can bring France to us who cannot go to France to learn language, 
bring it to us in all its life and color. With the tape-recorder, one can 
capture and retain words spoken anywhere at any time, and transport 
them to another place or time. Whether spoken yesterday or just now in 
the classroom, or long ago and half a world away, the machine hears 
these words and repeats them when we want it to exactly as they sounded 
when first spoken. , 


Thus it is possible for us to do what our staff is doing in our Project — 
document the variety and complexity of French society in vivid color 
photography and bring it into our classrooms — transport France to our 
students — in the presence of French spoken about what is seen. In a 
single complex experience, the student meets a learnable sequence of 
French within the milieu to which it has reference. We made our program, 
a course consisting of thousands of slides, several motion pictures, lesson 
tapes, and tetxbook, several years ago, and we are now engaging in refining 
it and improving it on the basis of what we have learned. 


Lesson storage brings two benefits to language teaching — consistency 
and quality. Every teacher knows that his courses differ somewhat from 
semester to semester, for no reasons except that he is human and prone 
to be more efficient at one time than another. Forgetting one essential 
element can be an unseen cause of difficulties throughout the term: if the 
students have not learned that, they stumble with all that depends on it. 
Taped lessons — which can always be corrected — can be made, applied, 
observed, augmented, or altered as experience requires, until the program 
is tuned to its best — if indeed it ever is so good that it cannot be 
improved with better knowledge. 


The other benefit quality —- comes from focusing scholarship on 
the matter to be learned and the manner of its teaching. We now know 
that language teaching is a matter too basic, too complex, too pervasively 
involved with man and society to be left to language teachers alone. 
It involves many considerations — social, cultural, literary, linguistic, 
psychological, acoustical — for which the language teacher’s training is 
too scant at best and too quickly outmoded as he does his daily work. In 
our program we have found it more and more necessary to turn to persons 
in other fields and ask them what their disciplines may have to say 
about our problems; we know that these problems evade our slipping 
grasp of college subjects once indifferently studied in required courses that 
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seemed to us then to be time-consuming and irrelevant. Time itself has 
betrayed us, to betray time, we turn to persons ‘au courant’ with recent 
research. The language teacher’s problems thus become targets for the 
best knowledge of our own day. 


So much for lesson storage, as enhanced by the technology now avail- 
able to us. This technology can also help us strikingly with a second 
aspect of modern language teaching and learning: repetition. Whatever 
has to be said again and again — whether to a single class, to a full day’s 
classes, or to a succession of classes term by term, can best be said by the 
tape. If anything has to be repeated, let it be taped. In language teaching, 
repetition is central. Sounds, forms, patterns all must be repeated until 
they are thoroughly internalized; let the patient, tireless voice of the tape do 
the repeating. Left to ourselves to do this repeating, we weary of it, we vary, 
we introduce unexpected new elements, we get edgy. Not so the tape. 
Where to be human is to impede in one way or another the process of 
learning, the machine is better than we because it is the least human, and 
it releases human beings for human uses — working out the program, 
guiding, counseling, helping the slow ones and even making ourselves 
more learned and perhaps somewhat wiser teachers. 


I have already hinted at my third point — enrichment. Men have 
long known that language is a performance aimed at both eye and ear, 
carried on within and with reference to a milieu. We have known this, 
but short of personal tutoring or a trip abroad, we have not been able to 
act on our knowledge. With camera and tape we can now bring the 
several senses into play in language hearing. We can transport the milieu 
so vividly that our students leave the course with a sense of having actually 
stood on foreign ground in the presence of people and things otherwise 
known only remotely through words. Any fool can see the use of this 
in vocabulary building, and that is where we began. But it has become 
obvious to our staff that there is something intangible carried, over and 
above the knowledge that certain sequences of French sound have signifi- 
cant reference to things French. This added element is a kind of esthetic 
grasp, a sense of the society similar to that which a native acquires in the 
process of his growing-up. Immeasurable and as far as I know untestable, 
it is nevertheless very real, and it builds for future literary study a store- 
house of latent insights. One can read out of a book only what he brings 
to it; all else is missed; if the very ground of what the author assumes 
is not also assumed by the reader, neither springs very far from it. No one 
pretends that we can compose a Frenchman, a German, or a Spaniard by 
audio-visual means, but we can go far towards sketching one. The fuller 
the enrichment provided by saturating the senses with the sights and 
speech of the country, the fuller the sketch may be. 


You will notice that I have equated “audio-visual” with technology in 
teaching and I have defined several aims which technology may serve. I 


<—@g THE LANGUAGE LABORATORY AT ASSUMPTION UNIVERSITY, 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO. 

Equipped by Instructomatic Inc., Detroit, Michigan. Photo by Wild 
Studios Ltd., Windsor, Ontario. 
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may further express my conviction that not to encompass the technology 
of our day and put it to work teaching is a folly we should not be guilty 
of. This folly has not gripped the designers of the fine language laboratory 
which is open to our visits today. Its presence here at Assumption Univer- 
sity is one of the reasons that I could speak to you theoretically: a visit 
will demonstrate better than I could express it the practical working out 
in action of abstract theory. | would like to call your attention to one thing 
about it that marks it as a very modern teaching instrument. I spoke 
earlier about the camera and the tape recorder; I wish now to speak of 
something which is in its way an invention equal to either of these. 

You may be surprised to find no tape recorders in the booths for 
the students to use; the recorders are all in the control area. When you 
put on the earphones, you will hear one of several taped lessons trans- 
mitted to ears. When you repeat this model aloud — as you should — 
you will speak into a mike, and your own voice will be carried to your 
earphones. The circuit by which this is achieved is acquiring a name: 
it is an “audio-active” circuit. Your voice goes to an amplifier and is 
returned to your ears at the same level of volume as the lesson-model, 
and with the same wide range of frequencies. 

When you design your own laboratories, as you surely will, make 
certain that they have this feature. It is much less costly than a tape- 
recorder in each booth, and it is much more efficient in teaching. As 
children we learned our own language without the aid of such an instru- 
ment, under widely varied acoustical conditions — in rooms where our 
voices were bounced back to us by the walls, or in fields where space 
sucked the sounds away from our ears. In childhood we listened to the 
quality of speech-sounds; we were attentive, and we had time. But at a 
certain point our voices were set, and we ceased any more to listen. 
Having established the sounds by ear, we then maintained them by internal 
“feel” — by the establishment of neuro-muscular feedback. Now, with 
a second language, we must learn again to hear, to discriminate and 
imitate a system of new sounds. Ordinary acoustics are not good enough 
for this task; to shape our mouths for these new sounds, we must hear 
them clearly and fully as they are presented to us, and then just as clearly 
and fully as we make them. Only with the enhanced acoustics provided 
by the audio-active circuit can we control our sound-production by ear 
until again, with this new set of sounds, the internal “feel” develops that 
permits us to control our speech-organs under any acoustical conditions 
at all. 

In my view this audio-active circuit is as important to the develop- 
ment of correct sounds spoken with the correct accent as the tape- 
recorder itself. It is obviously superior to the ordinary use of the tape- 
recorder — listening, recording, and then rewinding to hear what one has 
done. By the time the playback is heard, the formation of those sounds 
is history; they should have been heard as formed. In our work, though 
we have a tape-recorder laboratory of high quality, we no longer use the 
booth recorders, only their amplifiers, to carry the students’ voices back 
to their ears as they speak. We record only for periodical tests. This is 
a step beyond the innocent use of the tape recorder with which we all 
began; it is an instance of how one refines even on technology in teaching, 
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The Trois-Pistoles Summer School Department 
of the 
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offers at TROIS-PISTOLES, P.Q. courses in FRENCH (all 
stages) from July 7th to August 24th, 1960 and LANDSCAPE 
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For the first time, a course in METHODS FOR THE 
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Candidates live with families and share in the life of a 
typical French-Canadian community. 
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Summer School, 
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with experience and with use and adaptation of what is available. 

May I end as I began, with a caveat on gadgetry. As professional 
people, we should approach the machine confidently as other professions 
such as medicine have done before us. We should be no more frightened 
by the mechanical devices of our age than the housewife in her mechaniz- 
ed and electrified kitchen. Nor should we look on the machines as marvels: 
or as miracle workers. They are tools and nothing but tools. They do not 
think; they do not plan. Only as we think and plan; only as we determine 
what must be done and decide on the ends we hope to achieve in teaching, 
should we turn to the machines. We must think, of course, in relation 
to technological aids, so that we understand them and know what they’ 
can and cannot do for us. But to jump to the machines without com- 
prehending their values and limitations is gadgetry. To let a machine 
assume tasks at which it is superior to a human being is to free and 
enlarge human beings for the really superior concerns that have always 
marked the best teachers. 


Donald Lloyd 
EDITOR’S NOTE: 


The following language laboratories offer a variety of audio-visual aids. 
1. Radio Corp. of America Sound Products (Lang. Lab. Sales), Camden 2, New 
Jersey. 
. Monitor Language Laboratories, 1818 M. Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C 
Audio Teaching Center, Inc., Audio Lane, New Haven, Conn. 
. Instructomatic, Inc., 8300 Fenkell Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
. Magnetic Recording Industries, 126 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
EMC Recordings Corporation, 806 East Seventh St., Saint Paul, Minn. 
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LANGUAGE STUDY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS: PROS AND CONS 


The decade just concluded has seen the renewal, on a continent-wide 
scale, of interest in foreign language instruction in the “public” or ele- 
mentary schools. The idea is not a new one: there were some sporadic 
efforts in parts of the United States before World War I, and the famous 
Cleveland Plan was begun nearly forty years ago. Recent international 
events have focussed public attention on the idea again, however, and 
this time much more ambitious experiments are being undertaken. 

These are part of a general revival of interest in language study which 
has taken place in both the United States 1) and Canada. In 1952 the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, Dr. Earl J. McGrath, demanded in an 
important speech in St. Louis “a re-examination of the place of foreign 
anguage instruction in our total educational system.” His request gave 
rise in January 1953 to a large conference in Washington on “The Role 
of Foreign Languages in American Schools”; meantime the influential 
Modern Language Association of America had established its FL (foreign 
language) programme, financed from 1952-1958 by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. In 1953 also the National Conference on Higher Education, 
meeting in Chicago, passed a resolution “that increasing provision be 
made for the study and effective teaching of foreign languages and cultures 
ht all levels of American education — elementary, secondary and higher”. 
One city after another undertook experimental programmes in its elemen- 
ary schools, until in 1958, with the passing of the National Defence 

ducation Act, the U.S. Office of Education proposed the extension of 
foreign-language instruction to grades 3-6 across the country. 

The energetic reaction of the American public was a swing back of a 
pendulum which had gone very far in the opposite direction in the 
previous two generations. By 1955 only 14% of U.S. high school students 
were studying any modern foreign language at all, and more than half 
of all American high schools offered no instruction in a modern foreign 
language. 2) Thus the ‘New York Times’, in its ‘Education in Review’ issue 
on July 27, 1958, could call the United States of America “linguistically 
the most backward major nation in the world”. 

In Canada, the situation had never been so extreme, but a similar 
appeal for earlier and more intensive language instruction came from the 
Montreal neurologist Dr. Wilder Penfield in a number of articles and 
speeches as early as 1953. Dr. Penfield’s assertion that the human brain 
is more receptive to language impressions during public school age lent 
support to the experiments subsequently undertaken in some Canadian 
schools, principally in Quebec and Ontario, and particularly to the 
Tan-Gau movement led by Dr. Robert Gauthier. Now an increasing 
number of Ontario school boards are seeking authorization each year to 
offer instruction, usually in French, in the public schools, and the recent 
decision of the Toronto Board of Education to begin an experimental 
programme has imparted further momentum to the movement. 

Language instruction in the elementary schools has thus become a 
topic for public discussion, and it might be useful to review the pros and 
cons of the two inter-related questions involved. The first of these is 
whether “second language” instruction should be given as part of the 
regular curriculum in the public schools. The other question is this: if 
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another language is included in the curriculum, should it be offered to 
all pupils, or only to selected ones? 


, 


Should “second language” instruction be included in the curriculum? 


The arguments proposed in support are usually these: 


l. 


10. 


the 


Children learn languages more easily in their early years (the Penfield 
theory). 

Language study is more readily accepted by a pupil who has not yet 
become a self-conscious adolescent. 

Learning a language is a long process, and the five years of secondary 
school are not sufficient, any more than for the learning of English, 
history, science or mathematics. 

The chief weakness of our high school language courses is the lack 
of practice time for oral work. As public school would be largely 
aural-oral, this deficiency could be partly remedied. 

Language study can help to reduce prejudices in racial and inter- 
national settings, and it therefore belongs with other basic instruction 
in the public school programme. 

There is a growing conviction that more North-Americans should be 
able to use at least one “second language”. In the case of Canada, 
this should probably be the other national language of our country. 
The best place to provide this opportunity for our future citizens is in 
the elementary schools attended by all. There may even be some com- 
mercial advantagé to English-speaking Canadians in this respect, now 
that one-third of our consumer market is French-speaking. 
Language instruction lends itself readily to integration with other 
public school studies such as arithmetic, music or geography, and it 
increases “motivation”. 

Languages are useful as “enrichment programmes” for public school 
pupils of above-average ability. 

Since language instruction is usually included at the elementary level 
of “private school” curricula, the same advantage should be available 
to public school children. 

European schools in many countries include language instruction at 
the elementary level without any loss of emphasis on the so-called 
fundamentals. 


. More and more public schools are now equipped with radio, public 


address systems, phonographs and tape recorders. These would help 
reduce the expense of language instruction and the need for language 
teachers. 

The principal arguments against “second language” instruction in 
public school curriculum are the following: 

The curriculum is already overcrowded; to include language study 
would mean excluding another subject, diluting the present prescrip- 
tions, or lengthening the school day. 

It is difficult enough to secure suitable language teachers for our 
secondary schools. To increase the supply to meet public school needs 
would be almost impossible, and would in any case involve elaborate 
and expensive in-service or other teacher-training plans. 

Language instruction would impose a heavy burden on small rural 
schools, and could never be carried on as effectively there as in large 
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centres. Thus the existing inequality of opportunity between rural and 
urban pupils would be aggravated. 

Any provision of language instruction in certain centres only, or to 
selected pupils only, would mean that our high schools would be 
confronted by two streams of pupils, some with public school French 
(or another language) and some without. This would disrupt the 
secondary school currriculum. 

On the other hand, to require all public school pupils to take a 
language, regardless of their ability or the teachers available, would 
produce graduates of very uneven competence, and the secondary 
schools would find themselves obliged to set up remedial classes and 
to duplicate public school work. 

A second language in the public schools may confuse the slow learn- 
ers, or result in an undesirable distinction if they are excluded from it. 
Any additional time that can be found for language skills in the 
public school curriculum should be devoted to the pupil’s native 
language, English, about which there is enough complaint already. 
The amount of French (or another language) acquired in a public 
school introduction to the subject will not be enough to serve any 
useful purpose. Is there any evidence that private school graduates 
who have had French at an early age are any more successful in high 
school or university language study than public school graduates who 
have not? 

If it is argued that language study in public school can contribute 
to peace and international understanding, French is a poor choice of 
language; Russian or Chinese would be more suitable, yet these are 
not proposed. 


. There is ample opportunity for language study in our high schools, 


and no necessity for extending this opportunity to the public schools 
while other subjects are being excluded from both public and second- 
ary schools because of expense and lack of time. 


. The present public school curriculum is designed for use throughout 


the province. If language study is introduced, some communities will 
prefer Italian or German or Ukrainian to French: transfers from 
school to school will be complicated, and the advantages of a standard 
curriculum will gradually be lost. 


The other question, whether “second language” instruction, if pro- 


vided, should be available to all pupils in the public schools, can also 
be argued both ways. Those who urge that only selected pupils of above- 
average ability should take the language classes give the following reasons: 


1. 


z= 


If only selected students are accommodated, fewer new teachers are 
needed. 

The better pupils are less likely to experience any conflict between 
their language study and their other subjects. 

With brighter students, more can be accomplished in less time. This 
simplifies time-tabling, involves less expense, and produces more 
encouraging results when the experiment is evaluated. 

A high I.Q. is often, although not invariably, related to language 
aptitude. Groups of pupils selected by I.Q. for other purposes can 
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conveniently be “scheduled” for language classes as well. 

Language study is a suitable enrichment programme for gifted students 

who may otherwise get bored. 

6. Admitting only selected pupils to language classes may provide an 
incentive for “under-achievers”. 

7. Working with selected pupils permits smaller classes and concentra- 
tion upon pronunciation, so important in the early stages. 


wa 


Those who argue for the inclusion of all pupils in language classes 
give the following reasons: 

1. In a publicly financed system of universal elementary education, it is 
difficult to justify special offerings for a minority of the pupils, 
Whenever parents are consulted, they wish all pupils included. 

2. If language study has any effect in reducing prejudice or developing 
international understanding, slow learners need these benefits as much 
or more than the gifted. 

3. Early language study is sometimes associated with social status, 
private schools and governesses, and selective methods might appear 
to perpetuate this snobbishness. 

4. Present predictive techniques do not guarantee the selection of the 
best language students; it may not be feasible to make a sound 
selection until all pupils have been “exposed” to language study. 
Furthermore, such a pragmatic selection at a later stage would be 
more easily justified to parents. 

5. Enrichment programmes should be broadly based in all subjects and 
not consist of special subjects “tacked on’ ’ for gifted students. ' 

6. School time-tables are complicated by special classes for certain pupils 
and classes are disrupted by the coming and going of the selected 
pupils. 

7. There is some evidence that language study is helpful for emotionally 
inhibited pupils and slow learners; it is usually eagerly accepted by 
them and may help to motivate their other work. 

8. In small schools the pupils eligible for selection may be so few that 
the programme becomes unworkable or indefensibly expensive. 


These are most of the arguments pro and con read or heard by the 
present writer over the past few years. A few have been omitted as not 
worthy of inclusion (as for example, that language teachers are poor 
disciplinarians and could not handle young pupils, or that English Cana- 
dians are not good language students at any age!). The only conclusion 
that can be drawn is that this is a very complex question, and that the 
sensible road is undoubtedly that of cautious experiment until we are 
in a position to identify the spurious arguments among those being put 
forward. We as language teachers have an obligation to inform ourselves 
about this topic, in order to contribute to an informed public opinion. At 
this particular moment, however, we may not be prepared to take up an 
extreme position on either side of either of the questions discussed above: 


1) See William Riley Parker, “The National Interest and Foreign Language”, 2 
discussion guide and work paper, sponsored by the U.S. National Commission 
for TINESCO, Revised edition, 1957. ; 
2) Parker, pp. 13, 16. 

DAVID M. HAYNE 
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For the classroom 


Sur Les Routes de France 


by G. Colquhoun and E. Guergady 


A new text for fourth and fifth form classes, suitable for basic 
or supplementary use. 


This story of an English family preparing for and taking a motor 
trip through France is complete with maps, diagrams, delightful 
line drawings, photographs, exercises, and vocabulary. 


“It's material is interesting; the language is excellent in flavour 


as well as in frequency. It reads well — that is, it sounds natural 
and alive !!” Comnents from an adven-e r.ader $1.20 


For the reference shelf 


Bellows’ French Dictionary 


Contrary to the practice of most dictionaries the English-French 
and French-English sections are on the same page for easy cross 
reference. 


Especially rich in phrases illustrating the way in which words are 
used, and pronunciation marking is clear and full. 


There are handy tables of irregular verbs, general rules for the 
conjugation of verbs and the genders of nouns and adjectives, and 
tables of equivalent weights and measures. 


Thoroughly revised and reset so that it is clear and pleasant to 
read, as well as being highly compact. 


In four different editions: 


Large cloth (7%2" x5” ) Ordinary Paper $ 3.80 
Pocket cloth ( 6”x4” ) Bible Paper $ 3.15 
Pocket rexine (54%2”x3'%”) India Paper $ 3.25 


Pocket leather (54%2”x3%”) India Paper (in case) $ 4.75 


Longmans, Green and Company 


20 Cranfield Road, 
Toronto 16, Ontario 





EDUCATIONAL HIGHLIGHTS OF A SABBATICAL YEAR 
Robert DeMille 


North Toronto Collegiate Institute 


For almost thirteen months, from our arrival in Le Havre, July 31, 
1958, to our departure August 20, 1959, my wife, our three children 
and myself lived a new and, for us, unique existence. During this time 
we travelled over 12,000 miles, visiting at considerable length, besides 
France, Italy, Austria, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, Belgium England 
and Scotland. The experience and observations in the field of formal 
education, which I intend to develop here, represent only one fact of a 
varied program which kept us on the move every minute. I was asked 
the other day to name the most outstanding experience of the whole year 
and my answer was that it was bound up with the people we met. Long 
after we have forgotten the beautiful details of Santa Maria della Fiori, in 
Florence, or the dizzy feeling looking over the railing from the 3rd storey 
of the Eiffel Tower in Paris, we will remember the names Salvatore and 
Pietro in Positano, Italy, or le docteur et Mme Keulian in Paris, or Herr 
and Frau Bothe in Celle, Germany, or Mrs. Mackay in London, England. 


However, I did have an unusually good opportunity to observe the 
French system of education at the university, secondary and primary 
levels. At the Sorbonne, I attended courses in what they call, apparently 
for want of a longer name, the “Ecole Supérieure de Préparation et de 
Perfectionnement de Professeurs de Frangais a l’Etranger.” This impres- 
sive sounding organization is somehow at the same time a part of the 
Sorbonne and yet free from some of the regulations governing other 
branches of the university. The student body of the school was all foreign 
— there were some 150 students from all parts of the world United 
States, Britain, Canada, Germany, Yugoslavia, Korea, Turkey, Iran, 
Italy, even a very bright young lady from the isle of Mauritius in the 
Indian Ocean — whose boat took a whole month to reach France and 
whose favourite sport was deep sea diving and spear-fishing for sharks. 
The educational level of the student body ranged all the way from senior 
undergraduate students to university professors. During the regular school 
year, the school operated a series of four separate courses in Contemp- 
orary French Literature and a fifth course given during the summer. In 
addition, there was a three hour session on Friday for “travaux pratiques” 
involving “explications et présentations de Textes”. 


Three comparatively young men delivered the lectures. Professor Ro- 
bichez, slow, deliberate and somewhat gruff in presentations, sticking 
close to his notes, was easy to follow and take notes from at the same time. 
Professor Netzer, in contrast, quiet, precise and very serious, almost 
ministerial in manner, was astonishingly good and provided, among other 
texts, the most inspired study of French poetry that I have ever listened to. 
Professor de Fallois, a sort of educational maverick, brilliant, an expert on 
Proust, on whom he has published critical studies, raced through his 
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lectures, hardly stopping to catch his breath. He was fascinating and easy 
to listen to, loaded with humour, a mountain of information, but impos- 
sible when it came to notes. He provided an interesting contrast — within 
his subject, he always knew exactly where he was going, but outside it, 
he seemed less sure. He usually arrived breathless at the last minute, flung 
off his coat, if he had remembered to put it on, and plunged into the 
lecture. Once he forgot to turn up at all, for a special lecture which he 
himself had scheduled. Another time he had lectured for two days before 
he realized he was not following the course of study. 


Academically, our stay in France was as close to being completely 
satisfying as one could reasonably expect. 

We lived in Vincennes, a suburb at the south-west corner of Paris, just 
about five minutes’ walk from the beautiful Bois and Chateau de Vincen- 
nes. Almost across the road from us was a large, ultra-modern five storey 
lycée with walls built of a kind of cream-coloured stone and blue-green 
glass. It was not yet entirely finished, but was being used as it was being 
completed. At present it is called the Annex to the lycée Charlemagne. | 
talked with the directeur of the school and several of the teachers of 
English and German. The principal told me that almost every lycée in the 
Paris area offered English, German, Russian, Italian and/or Spanish. 
Several things surprised me. In spite of a reported great shortage of 
teachers, the classes I observed all had less than thirty students in them. 
I was also surprised at the teachers’ time-tables. Whether it was that those 
1 talked with were exceptions, I don’t know, but the fact remains that 
none of them had time-tables which involved more than fourteen hours of 
teaching during the week. I gathered that stress was laid on a continuing 
academic interest and that their time-tables left room for this. It seemed 
also to be an accepted fact that no teacher, seriously considering the 
teaching of English or German as his life-work — even in the secondary 
field, rather than in the university, would contemplate doing so, without 
spending one or two years in study in the country of his choice. This un- 
doubtedly accounted, in large part, for the well-founded confidence in 
and the excellence of their respective English or German. 

As far as the actual classes are concerned, they seem to follow the 
same practice that we do, laying as much stress as possible on the oral 
presentation of the subject. If their students have any advantage over 
ours, I think it lies in the fact that the lycée begins at our Grade VI level 
and, therefore, they get started in their language study three years earlier 
than we do. I have come back more firmly convinced than ever of the 
value of an earlier start in French. In the matter of motivation there was 
one factor of which I was made strongly aware — which was evident, not 
only in France, but anywhere we went in Europe. There seemed to be no 
feeling that mathematics and science were the prerogative of the boys, 
while the study of language was left to the girls. Exactly what are the 
sources of this viewpoint, I don’t intend to discuss, but that it. still 
exists here, though maybe in lessening degree, there can be little argument. 
Indeed, it was pointed out to me, in Paris, that the problem, if any, is 
somewhat the reverse, and that more boys show an inclination to study 
language than mathematics and science. 
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Two of the children attended the local primary schools, the “Ecole 
Communale”’, within a couple of blocks of our apartment, attending dif- 
ferent schools, of course, according to French tradition. It was in observ- 
ing their reactions and progress and in talking to their principals and 
teachers that I became aware, at first hand, of the tremendous potential 
in the teaching of language to the very young, and, almost equal in 
importance, of the value of proper motivation, a complex matter to which 
we often give only lip service. | had made no attempt to teach them any 
French, beyond counting up to twenty, and two or three stock phrases, 
before our arrival. We had, however, gone to great pains to prepare them 
mentally, for learning the subject trying to make them eager to learn 
it and, at the same time, making it clear that there would be tears, dif- 
ficulty and misunderstanding, but always returning to the thought of “what 
an opportunity they would be having.” 


With regard to Patricia who was 7% years old when we arrived, the 
situation seemed just about ideal. She had had enough schooling at home 
to know the type of thing to expect; she was eager to get started and met 
a little French friend at school who meant a great deal to her and with 
whom she has continued to correspond even on returning home. The key 
to her enthusiasm and, therefore, success in French certainly lay with her 
school chums and this little girl, “Nadine”, in particular. As for Peter, 
who was 612 years old when we arrived, the situation was different. He had 
had no schooling at home beyond Kindergarten and thus went into 15i¢me, 
not really knowing too well what to expect. Added to this, there was a 
little English boy in his class, with whom he became very friendly, who 
was bilingual. His teacher, who spoke English none too well, came to 
depend on this little boy whenever she got into difficulty with Peter. The 
result in terms of French was that, by Christmas (school had begun on 
October Ist) both children had acquired a flawless accent (using also, the 
uvular R) and were able to copy good French dictation; that Patricia 
spoke as much French around the apartment as English; that Peter, in 
terms of comprehension, was still very weak. One night we noticed 
Patricia talking in her sleep. Out of curiosity I went in and questioned her, 
in French, for five or six minutes. She answered every question in French 
and in the morning had no conscious recollection of the incident. I 
noticed, too, that her French was very idiomatic. For Peter, Christmas 
was the turning point, mainly because his little English friend moved 
back to England and he was, henceforth, left to his own resources. We 
were aware of the change, because, whereas, up to Christmas, only 
Patricia spoke any French around the house, Peter now began to do so. 
And when we went to the store or the market, he began to say something 
other than “Bonjour, Madame”. The end result in the years’ average in 
June was that Peter stood 12th in a class of 29 and Patricia stood 2nd 
in her class. We were very fortunate that they both had teachers who were 
most understanding and interested in their progress. 


The children were taught to read, at first, from books in which all the 
words were broken up into syllables. By looking at the text, they were not, 
at first, aware of where the words began and ended. By the time thev had 
reached their second reading book, the syllabic reading habit was firmly 
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fixed and words appeared in their normal form. | could not help but 
wonder if our teaching in Grade IX of syllabic division becomes too much 
an exercise to be taken up at intervals, rather than a continuing and 
natural, basic habit. In this same field, I further noted that the last thing 
they were concerned with, from the point of view of pronunciation, was 
liaison. Anything that served to confuse the “syllable habit” was, at first, 
omitted. 


There were other comparative points of interest in their system which 
are not connected solely with the matter of language learning. The chil- 
dren attended school from 9.00 a.m. to 4.30 p.m., Monday through 
Saturday, with Thursday off. There was supervised play, study and 
lunch room from 12.00 noon to 1.30 and again from 4.30 - 6.00 p.m. for 
those children whose parents both worked, which seemed to apply to most 
parents. This distribution of time left no week-end, as we know it, and 
from a family point of view made the school dominate the thinking of 
parents and children even more than it does here. From the comments 
of many teachers and principals, this matter of parents’ working has raised 
some very serious problems in the secondary field. Getting back to the 
primary school, the children were taught to write, normal size, rather than 
print. Their work books and text books were brought home each evening 
in a “carton” giving us an easy opportunity of seeing what they were 
doing, and helping, where necessary. As a matter of fact, we were required 
by the school to check over their work and, every three or four days, sign 
our names in an alloted space, as proof of the fact that we were aware 
of their progress. The children, both boys and girls, were accustomed to 
wearing blue smocks to school. Corporal punishment in the form of 
spanking seemed fairly common, if the statements of the children are to be 
believed. They laid great stress on the value of reading. This was climaxed 
in June by a sort of prize-giving “Commencement” held in the town hall. 
At this ceremony every child who was passing into the next grade re- 
ceived a book, varying somewhat in value, according to his standing. 
The top two students in each class went up to the platform and received 
the congratulations of the mayor. In a country where expenditures for 
supplies, and particularly paper products, seemed very carefully scrutiniz- 
ed, this appeared to us as a concession of major importance. 


There is much more that could be said, if space permitted. However, 
in conclusion, I would like to say that, from an educational point of 
view, in its broadest sense, and from an inspirational standpoint as well, 
this past year stands with my university years and my years in the army 
as one of the three most outstanding and personally profitable periods in 
my life. One thinks one is grown up and then, suddenly, finds one can 
grow some more. I greatly appreciate the opportunity that was made 
available to me through the Sabbatical Leave. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Our readers will be pleased to know that Mr. DeMille’s 
daughter Patricia was awarded the Grand Prix for her year’s work at the 
“Ecole Communale”. On the return voyage to Canada she was complimented on 
her command of oral French by His Excellency Governor-General Vanier, who 
happened to be returning on the same ship. 
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Grade X Readers 
from the 
Ontario 1958-59 Survey 


EN VACANCES A PARIS by A. L. Carré 45 
This second-year reader using only the Present Tense and 
very simple constructions is geared to the interest level of 
teenagers. The text centres around a first visit to Paris. 
Each episode is followed by a questionnaire. Gay, modern 
illustrations. On the Ontario Recommended List. 


PIERRE AU VILLAGE by Sheila M. Smith 50 
This reader describes episodes in the life of Pierre and his 
friend, Nicole. Keeping to the Present Tense throughout and 
avoiding unnecessary grammatical impedimenta, each of the 
twenty sketches is followed by a vocabulary and question- 
naire in French. Attractively illustrated. 

On the Ontario Recommended List. 


LE CASQUE INVISIBLE by Marc Ceppi 35 
A humorous story of the adventures of a modern young man 
who finds the helmet of Perseus which makes its wearer 
invisible. With vocabulary, exercises and questionnaires. 
Illustrated. On the Ontario Recommended List. 


LES BONNARD CHEZ EUX by N. H. Garrett 50 
More adventures of Jean Bonnard: Petit Ecolier who has 
become “un jeune homme tres élégant”. Illustrated. With 
questionnaires, exercises and vocabulary. 


JEAN-PAUL EN VACANCES by C. S. Elston 65 
An entertaining and instructive picture of the French way 
of life, this reader includes such topics as sight-seeing in 
Paris, Versailles and St. Malo, a day on the farm and by 
the sea, and a camp-fire at a colonie de vacances. Only the 
Present Tense is used at first; the Perfect is introduced later. 
With questionnaires and vocabulary. Illustrated. 


CLARKE, IRWIN & COMPANY LIMITED 


Clarwin House, 
791 St. Clair Avenue West, 
Toronto 10. 














IDEATION — THE BASIS OF LEARNING 
FRENCH IN GRADE IX 


Language is a collection of symbols used by a ‘speaker’ in order to 
convey ideas to another person. The speaker conceives these ideas 
through a complex philosophical, psychological and neurological process, 
codes them into symbols, then transmits these symbols to his hearer. The 
hearer receives these stimuli, deciphers the code and ‘gets’ the idea. 


The transmission of ideas, called communication, produces several 
results. For example, a body of facts is communicated — “you are a boy”, 
or, “two and three make five”; an emotional reaction may be induced in 
the hearer — “I love you”, “I hate you”, or, “Drop dead!”; the speaker 
may reveal his inmost feelings and, in so doing, elicit a variety of feelings 
from his hearer — the troop leader’s “I am scared too” commands the 
respect of one follower, the disdain of another. 


There are five elements in the use of language, namely: (a) the forming 
of concepts or ideas; (b) the coding of these ideas into symbols; (c) 
their transmission or communication; (d) the reception of these ideas or 
concepts by the hearer; and (e) their interpretation. The last two are 
dependent on the first three. 


Let us consider the forming of concepts or ideas. How this is done 
is still a relatively unsolved mystery; but we do know a few things about 
concepts or ideas. We know that they range from simple ones — for 
example, the idea of day or of night, the idea of standing or of sitting — 
to increasingly complex ones like truth, beauty, I, and God. In education, 
we know that there are ideas collected in our books, or stored in the 
memory of the older generation, or in our music; and, purely for reasons 
of convenience, we categorize this multiplicity of ideas into Social Studies, 
or Mathematics, or Music. 


Let us consider, also, the coding of these ideas. The musician records 
in symbols peculiar to his art, and we conventionally accept his notes. 
The painter uses colour and line symbols. But notes, line, or colour, are 
not the most widely recognized symbols of expression; nor are the 
methods of rendering music, or depicting geometric forms, the most 
common method of transmission. Words are the most commonly known 
symbols and language, through speaking and writing, the best known 
means of conveying ideas. 


From the transmission or communication of ideas several things result. 
Attitudes are developed, behaviour is influenced and values are taught. 


The work of the teacher of language is, in the final analysis, based on 
the formulation of concepts or ideas, the coding of them into words, and 
the methods of their transmission or communication. 


Because of some mysterious working of Fate, some persons are born 
in an area where the conglomeration of sounds — words — is labelled 
English. In another area, the peculiar codes used for perhaps the same 
ideas are called French. In yet another area, the sound-symbols are called 
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German. In many cases the same ideas were conceived in different 
geographical regions, and perhaps at about the same time, for example: 
“to be born” or “to die”. But not all ideas were commonly or universally 
conceived. In many cases, ideas conceived in one region — the concept 
of democratic government for example, or respect for old age — have had 
to be passed from one geographical region to another. The function of the 
teacher of language is, therefore: (a) to teach the word symbols for the 
concepts peculiar to a region; (b) to teach those ideas common to the 
culture of his pupils and the culture whose language he is teaching as a 
foreign language; and (c) to teach those ideas that are foreign to the 
culture of his students. 

Today, a great deal is being said about the teaching of French in 
schools. One frequently doubts that the statements made indicate a full 
awareness of the nature, mechanics and functions of language. It is 
questionable to argue, for instance, that the main reason for teaching 
French in our schools is the fact that Canada is a bilingual country. Of 
course, there is merit in this utilitarian aim. But it is not of primary 
importance. And, by our placing the wrong emphasis on it, all sorts of 
rather ridiculous reasons can be offered for not including it in the 
curriculum, as, for example: the country is multilingual; or, why should 
we teach French when the students do not know English? Because of 
the wrong emphasis on this utilitarian aim, most of our English speaking 
politicians .are guilty of the rather questionable practice of interposing 
in a lengthy speech delivered in English a few sentences in French — 
a left handed gesture to “nos amis canadiens de la langue frangaise”. 

French should be taught in Canadian schools because it is a collection 
of symbols into which ideas have been converted, and by means of 
which they are communicated. The child who is being educated cannot 
be over-exposed to different ideas, different sources of ideas, and different 
methods of communication. 


It may be argued that there is little merit in going to a strange 
language — the Romans called a stranger a ‘barbarian’ — when we are 
already familiar with the ideas in our own language. Several arguments 
can be advanced against this point of view. One will suffice. New dimen- 
sions are given to many well known ideas when they are met in another 
language. The English speaking person has only to read the 23rd Psalm in 
French to see how much more he gains from becoming acquainted with 
David’s praise in both languages. Similarly, the Frenchman who reads 
Voltaire’s translation which begins: 


‘“Demeure, il faut choisir, et passer a l’instant 
De la vie a la mort, et de l’étre au néant” 


gains immeasurably when he can meet the idea of man’s control over 
his life and his death expressed in Shakespeare’s beautiful and inspiring 
lines: “To be or not to be: that is the question.” Sing “O Canada” in 
English, then sing it in French, concentrating in both cases on what the 
song “says”, and you will see how much is gained by making use of the 
two languages. 
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Another problem raised frequently is: What would happen to our 
Grade IX programme if we started French in Grade VI or Grade VII? 
Will the student not be bored when he meets in Grade IX the work — 
slightly more difficult — which has been presented in the earlier grades? 
Of course he will be, if the Grade VI or VII programme is conceived of 
as a piece chopped off the beginning portion of the Grade IX course. 
And, of course, it will be difficult to fill six periods a week with le présent 
de Vindicatif du verbe‘étre’. But, if Language is based on the conceptual- 
ization and transmission of ideas by means of word-symbols, the problem 
assumes a different form altogether. It becomes one of discovering those 
ideas which may be presented successfully, for the first time, at the 
earlier grade levels. It is true that these ideas will be met time and time 
again at higher academic levels, but at such later stages their subtler, more 
complex and more sophisticated nuances will be conveyed. 


What these ideas are, may have to be determined not only by so-called 
“action research” — which has its merits once its limitations are recog- 
nized — but also by fundamental research. 


At the Forest Hill Junior School, Toronto, the staff of the French 
department has been attempting in an exploratory way, to discover with 
what ideas, presented in French, the student can cope with on his own. 
Our work in this regard is still at the crude trial and error stage, but 
some of our results have been thrilling. Here is one example. 


We decided to have the students write a composition on their Easter 
French examination paper. Seven topics based on the vocabularies of the 
lessons studied were listed, ranging from Ma Maison to Samedi Matin 
Chez Simpson. In our preliminary planning we set the following as the 
only criteria on which our evaluation of the work would be based: (a) 
the student must have something very simple to say; (b) he must say it 
simply and with reasonable facility; (c) he should attempt to use a few 
complex sentences — more credit was to be given to the student who 
wrote: “I like my house because it is big” than to the student writing: “I 
like my house. It is a big house.” In addition, we told the students that 
we expected at least seven sentences, and for only glaring grammatical 
errors would penalties be given. 


We were pleasantly surprised when several students handed in very 
original work, using sentences which showed that there must have been 
a minimum of thinking in English followed by translation into French. 
Here is the work of one of our students of average ability. No corrections 
have been made. 


SAMEDI MATIN CHEZ SIMPSON 


Je suis une vendeuse chez Simpson. Samedi matin Madame 
Weinstein, ma bonne amie, désire acheter un maillot. Je de- 
mande la couleur du maillot cette elle désire, et elle désire un 
maillot rouge. 

Voila un maillot rouge sur le comptoir, dit Madame Wein- 
stein. 
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Je marche au comptoir montrer le maillot. 


Non! Non! crie Madame Weinstein. L’autre maillot. 
J’apporte le maillot 4 Madame Weinstein et elle désire acheter 
il. 


Quel est le prix? demande Madame Weinstein. 
Il est trente dollars, je dis. 
Je ne désire pas le maillot. Bonjour! 


Incidentally, it might be mentioned that the student’s sentence, “Elle 
désire acheter il”, gave us the chance to teach le pronom personnel com- 
plément direct, a grammatical rule that is scheduled for four or five 
months later in the text. 


How much of this type of work we can do, we are not by any means 
sure. Such exercises have to be done in conjunction with the study of the 
text. Yet, we cannot stick unimaginatively to the latter. At the same time, 
we have to be careful lest we force the intellectual growth in language 
which good performance in such an exercise reflects, for there are other 
language skills, pronunciation, for example, which we cannot afford to 
neglect. We are sure of two things, however; first, that such exercises 
need not encroach on the programme of senior grades; and secondly, that 
it is only by exploring that we can discover how difficult the exercises may 
be made, or the calibre of work which we may expect of our Grade IX 
students. 


It is fitting that we frequently examine what we are doing in our 
schools, and ask ourselves along what challenging pathways in the exten- 
sive field of knowledge we can wisely walk. But knowledge is formed 
from ideas. Ideas are coded into symbols, and these are transmitted. As a 
result of this transmission, values are formulated, attitudes developed, and 
behaviour influenced. In the complex interplay of knowledge and the 
human expression of it, language plays a significant role. By 1984, George 
Orwell’s prediction that war is peace and love is hate need not come 
true if man communicates. 


GEORGE W. BANCROFT, 
Forest Hill Junior High School, Toronto. 
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University of Alberta 


(Santt School of dine Arts 


28th Annual Summer Session June 20 - September 10 
AN OUTSTANDING PROGRAM IN MODERN LANGUAGES 


ORAL FRENCH 


A course designed to provide students with a practical working 
knowledge of the French language and familiarize them with 
French thought, literature and culture. 


Special University Credit Course for Teachers. 


French is used exclusively at all times in class, at a special French 
Table reserved in the School Dining Room and in the special 
residence “Foyer Francais” where Oral French students are 
housed. 


Outstanding instructors, including Guy Lecomte, a graduate of the 
University of Paris and presently teaching literature at the Ecole 
Normal d’Instituteurs of Le Puy, France; Madame C. David, also 
a graduate of the University of Paris, at present on the staff at 
Forest Ridge School, Seattle, Washington; and Danielle Chavy 
Cooper, born in France, now teaching senior French in Los 
Angeles, California, after extensive post graduate work in the 
United States and abroad. 


RUSSIAN 


Following last year’s success, Russian will be offered at all levels 
this year Beginners, Intermediate and Advanced. An intensive 
course based on University Credit programs. The course will be 
given by Irina Carlsen of the Department of Slavonic Studies, 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 


other courses 


Music, Ballet, Painting, Drama, Writing, Handicrafts, Photog- 
raphy, Geology. 


for further particulars write: 


Director, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta, Canada. 





THE TEACHING OF RUSSIAN IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


By 
ROBERTA LANDER MARKUS 


North Toronto C.I., Toronto 


In September 1958 an experimental course in Russian was offered to 
grade X students at North Toronto Collegiate Institute. This course was 
introduced after careful deliberation between Mr. J. R. H. Morgan, the 
superintendent of secondary schools, and Mr. W. J. Houston, then the 
principal of North Toronto Collegiate, who felt that there was a need for 
a stimulating course for the above average High School student. Russian 
was chosen because it offers: an obvious challenge phonetically and mor- 
phologically; and because of the importance of a knowledge of Russian 
today in science, technology and in the field of international relations. 


Since this was the first time in Canada that a course in Russian was 
offered to High School students, North Toronto Collegiate’s experiment 
aroused a great deal of interest locally and nationally. The general re- 
sponse from teachers, parents and pupils was overwhelmingly positive. 
A great many letters and telephone calls were directed to the school and 
the Board of Education requesting more information about the course. 
As result of these inquiries, a second course in experimental Russian 
for High School students of other collegiates was organized and classes 
were held twice weekly at the University of Toronto Extension Depart- 
ment. 


To qualify for admission to either class, the students were required 
to have at least a second class honour average in their scholastic work. 
A total of 15 girls and 3 boys were selected for the North Toronto Col- 
legiate class and 7 girls ‘and 5 boys for the University of Toronto extension 
class. All, except one, of the students were born in Canada and only four 
of the thirty were of Slavic origin. 


The objectives of these classes were threefold: |) to teach the students 
how to read, write and understand simple Russian; 2) to familiarize them 
with phases of Russian culture; 3) to see to what extent Russian could be 
taught to High School students. 


Methods used in dealing with Russian 


The first week was spent in learning the sounds of the Russian 
language. Simple words, consisting of 2-3 syllables describing objects 
found in the class room, were learned. They were reviewed by means of 
improvised games and new words were added to the student’s vocabulary. 
Learning to say simple words in Russian gave the student a sense of 
accomplishment and helped him overcome his fear of the unknown 
language. 


In the three weeks that followed, the student was introduced to the 
history of the Russian language and the alphabet. The student was made 
aware that Russian belonged to the large language family known as the 
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Indo-European, which includes most of the languages of Europe. The 
student learned that in Russian we find words that show a resemblance to 
the corresponding words in English e.g. brat brother, mat’ mother, tri 
three. In addition, modern Russian has borrowed words from Latin, 
English, French, German and other languages of Europe, e.g. avtomobil, 
gramatika, kompozitor, lampa, roza... The learning of the alphabet 
(together with the script) is simplified by the fact that the small letters are 
usually the same as the capitals and that a number of letters are identical 
in form with the corresponding English letters, e.g. A, E, K, M, O, T. 
Although the Russian alphabet appears at first sight strange to the learner 
because of the forms and the great number of letters, it is nevertheless 
encouraging for the student to learn that the greater number of letters 
makes possible a more accurate and closer representation of the sounds 
and, on the whole, the spelling of Russian words affords a fairly reliable 
guide to their sound. The learning of the alphabet was greatly simplified 
by constant reference to the similarities between English, French and 
Russian, and through the use and practice of cognates. 


Once the student was completely familiar with all Russian letters and 
sounds, an attempt was made to study the language formally out of a 
text-book. But here, the major handicap facing the teacher was the lack 
of a comprehensive Russian grammar geared to the needs of the high- 
school student. In addition to the normal difficulties encountered in 
teaching a newly introduced language, the teacher faced the extra burden 
of having to adopt material from various sources for High School use. 


The recently published The First Course in Russian* was designed to 
overcome this difficulty. The material in each lesson is covered in eight 
class sessions or approximately two weeks. In the first 4-6 lessons the 
teacher tackles the grammar of the lesson. Each grammar point is care- 
fully explained and illustrated with numerous examples. Once the student 
is completely familiar with the grammar, he proceeds to study the reading 
selection. During the reading, the teacher stresses examples of the 
grammar points found in the reading and the new vocabulary. The student 
is encouraged to read out loud and to memorize parts of the reading 
selection and use them in improvised classroom discussion. All the 
exercises in the exercise section are worked out. The abundance of 
exercises help the student master the grammar of the lesson and the 
vocabulary. 


In addition to the formal study of Russian through text-book material, 
the student is given bits of information about Russian history and litera- 
ture and the Russian system of education. To familiarize the students 
with some facts of Russian culture, they were taken to a Christmas Eve 
mass at the Greek Orthodox Church; they went to a Soviet movie and 
attended a lecture at which Mr. Larry Henderson discussed his recent trip 
to the Soviet Union. A few weeks ago, the North Toronto students or- 
ganized a Russian club and their program plans include Russian songs, 
music, folk dancing, speakers, movies and slides. 


All students of the first experimental class in Russian successfully 
completed their final examinations and were accepted into the second year 
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of Russian. In 1959-60 a new first year class composed of twenty grade 
X students was organized. The boys and girls maintained their interest and 
enthusiasm in learning Russian. Their scholastic work is more than 
adequate. In the Christmas 1959 examinations, the average for Grade X 
Russian students was 81% and the high 95%. For the grade XI students 
the average was 76% and the high 94%. Present plans call for a Grade 
XII class in Russian for those who have successfully completed Grade 
XI Russian. The three year course in Russian will give the students a solid 
background in the elements of the Russian language and will teach them 
approximately 1200 words consistent with modern Russian usage. 


Encouraged by the results of the first experimental class in Russian, 
other High Schools have followed in the foot steps of North Toronto 
Collegiate. Malvern Collegiate now has, as part of its curriculum, two be- 
ginners’ courses in Russian. Jarvis Collegiate has two “after school” 
classes, geared to High School students. Harbord Collegiate has one class. 
In all, there are one hundred and five High School students studying 
Russian in Toronto. There is a definite increase in interest in the Russian 
language, and one would expect this to be reflected in the number of 
classes offered to High School students during the next few years. 


* The First Course in Russian by Doherty and Markus (Copp Clark) received a 
favourable review in our 1959 Fall Number (Vol. XVI, No. 1, p. 63). - The Editor. 
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Le Francais Vivant 
Stock, Stock & Jeanneret 


A foundation course for Grades 9 and 10. This book has had 
a phenomenal success in its first two years. 


$2.50 


Deuxiéme Cours de Francais 
Dale & Dale 


A solid intermediate course for Grades 11 and 12, prescribed in 
Nova Scotia. 


$2.50 


Current French 
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A complete and up-to-date course for Grade 13. Everything the 
student needs for the final exam, at his fingertips. 
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French Review Grammar Workbook 
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effective drill book. Excellent results have been obtained. 
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THE 1958-59 
DEPARTMENTAL SURVEY 
OF GRADE X FRENCH 


Excerpts from 
Inspector Steinhauer’s 


Interesting Report 





Inspector Steinhauer 


The evolution of Modern Language instruction has received con- 
siderable impetus from the change in attitude regarding the objectives 
of a realistic language teaching programme. The emphasis on the im- 
portance of the oral-aural approach as the proper introduction that will 
lead to better comprehension and greater command of the spoken 
language is causing teachers to reassess their objectives and to modify 
their methods of presentation of the subject-matter. As is the case in 
any transition, there are the protagonists of the established order, who 
have served faithfully in the old tradition, some with a goodly measure 
of success; hence they find it difficult to discard their outworn philo- 
sophy of language teaching in order to embrace an entirely new con- 
cept. The new order presents many complications. It implies an active, 
dynamic, intensive aproach and demands that the teacher acquire a 
mastery of the living, spoken language, whereas under the old system 
a command of a number of grammatical rules and a modest, restricted 
knowledge of vocabulary and idiom were all that was required of a 
teacher in order to enable him to teach pupils the principles of transla- 
tion from one language to another. Small wonder, therefore, that pupils 
were frustrated when they found that after studying a language for five 
years at high school and receiving a diploma to attest to their success- 
ful completion of the course, they found themselves unable to under- 
stand the simplest statements addressed to them in the foreign language 
and could only express themselves laboriously in a stilted and restricted 
text-book manner. This type of learning was not conducive to further 
study and, as a result, little or no use was made of the effort that went 
into five years of mechanical, linguistic drudgery, and soon the pupils 
forgot what little they had learned. 
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The conquest of space and the accompanying scientific advancement 
made in intercontinental communication has forcibly brought to our 
attention the growing importance of the mastery of foreign languages. The 
political struggle for power and world leadership has increased suspicion 
and distrust. Back in the 18th century the great German poet, Goethe, 
warned us that man distrusts what he cannot understand, and the state- 
ment has often been made that the breaking-down of language barriers 
would be a long step in the direction of lessening international tension 
and suspicion. Direct, universal communication without the need of inter- 
preters as intermediaries would ease strain and promote greater confi- 
dence. One need only travel in a foreign country whose language one 
has mastered, to realize that the absence of linguistic barriers is your 
passport to acceptance and sympathetic treatment. It has taken us a 
long time to learn the significance of the lesson of the Tower of Babel, 
but at last we seem to be anxious to do something about it. | am con- 
vinced that the workmen on the Tower learned their language via the 
Fraser and Squair method; that is why they could not understand or 
communicate with one another. 

The new emphasis on communication and expression implies a com- 
mand of the spoken language by the teacher and a mastery of current 
idiom. This presents a problem to some teachers of long standing, who, 
because of the nature of the presentation of subject-matter and lack of 
opportunity to use the language, find that their fluency has suffered. 
As a result, they have reservations regarding their ability to employ the 
“new” method successfully. To remedy this situation, many teachers, 
to their credit, have registered in summer courses, whereas others resort 
to travel and spend a portion of their summer vacation in a community 
where they have opportunities to hear and use the foreign language 
of their interest. Either course is bound to have a salutary effect and 
introduce a revitalizing factor into classroom instruction. 

* * F 


While it is encouraging to see that teachers recognize the import- 
ance of enriching the programme of our talented students, the challenge 
will not be met adequately by improvised assignments. The situation 
calls for meticulous, long-term planning which will provide significant, 
purposeful activity. The greatness of a nation is directly proportionate 
to the use that is made of its best brains. By failing to tap our richest 
resources, we, as teachers, are doing our nation a great disservice. 

BS * * 


In some schools where terminal courses are organized these do not 
include a foreign language. The basic assumption here is that foreign 
language study should be restricted to students of at least average and 
superior academic achievement. Some schools are experimenting with the 
idea that poor results in the public school curriculum do not offer con- 
clusive evidence of inability to acquire some fluency in a modified lan- 
guage course. This is certainly true in the case of pupils who are under- 
achieving because of lack of stimulation and boredom. 

* * * 
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There seems to be a growing trend towards the introduction of a 
supplementary reader for extensive study. This is a very hopeful sign 
since it implies an increasing emphasis on reading and comprehension at 
the expense of abstract grammar and translation. 

* * * 


Spasmodic use of phonetics is a waste of time. Teachers should not 
make a practice of teaching an active knowledge of phonetics and insisting: 
on pupils’ being able to transcribe from French to phonetic script. This is 
outside the scope of the high school course and does not justify the time 
spent on it nor the effort involved. 

* a ES 


(With regard to spelling), it would seem advisable to adopt a uniform 
plan of action, and if there is any merit in attempting to create a French 
atmosphere in the classroom, where a minimum of English is to be used, 
only when absolutely necessary for the sake of clarity, then teachers 
should insist that the French alphabet be used exclusively. With a little 
practice and consistent use, pupils can learn to spell in French as quickly 
as in English and they will be deriving some benefit from practising the 
pronunciation of the sounds. 

of * * 


There is an ever-increasing acceptance on the part of teachers of the 
importance of teaching a foreign language by the Direct Method. The 
perennial problem seems to be to determine how much French to use and 
whether all aspects of the language lend themselves to this method. Where- 
as most teachers will agree that an authors lesson, in which comprehen-. 
sion is of paramount importance, should be taught almost exclusively 
in the foreign language, there are many protagonists for the use of 
English when introducing a new grammatical construction. They are 
even convinced that it is faulty pedagogy to introduce additional linguistic 
stumbling when the main preoccupation should be the clarification of 
a syntactical difficulty. To some degree this is rationalization. Straight- 
forward grammatical rules and principles. (e.g. the formation of the 
past indefinite) can be taught just as easily in French as in English, 
provided that the class has been adequately prepared for it by having 
been taught the terminology of the parts of speech in the earlier stages. 
Where the difficulty is inherently an English one (e.g. the defective 
modal verbs or the “faire causative” construction) it might be introduced 
in English, but once taught, could be gone over in French in review. 
This requires meticulous preparation, careful attention to the use of 
simple, direct vocabulary, skilful questioning, and the choice of copious, 
significant examples. It demands, moreover, that the teacher maintain 
a command of the spoken language and everchanging current idiom. 
The capacity of the class is also a determining factor. 


ae ok * 
A very effective long-term in-service training programme could be 


achieved by a combination of several of these ideas. September and Oc- 
tober could be restricted to intervisitation within the school and obser- 
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vation of colleagues. A portion of the monthly department meeting 
should be reserved for a discussion and tactful evaluation of methods 
observed. During November a demonstration lesson might be arranged. 
By the month of December or January the teaches should be ready for 
a “shot-in-the-arm” in the form of a stimulating visiting lecturer who 
might indicate means of revitalizing the course of studies. This might 
obviate the danger of “in-breeding”, routine, mechanical presentation. 
February would be a good time to go a little farther afield and pay a 
visit to some leaders in the profession in other schools, followed by a 
report of the methods observed. For the remaining months teachers could 
be assigned a topic for presentation at the department meeting. Careful 
choice of subject-matter should elicit a lively discussion and offer the 
teacher involved an opportunity of doing some consistent thinking on 
a specialized subject. These ideas are listed merely as suggestions. They 
will require modification to suit individual systems. They are not intended 
as a prescription to be followed slavishly. Many heads of departments 
will want to supplement these with more graphic and more effective mea- 
sures. 

There is increasing evidence of Heads of departments’ taking their 
supervisory responsibilities seriously. Visits by the Head to subordinates, 
though not universal, are becoming more and more standard procedure. 
These visits assume special importance when the teacher is inexperienced 
or only partially trained. Of equal importance are the return visits, 
when the inexperienced teacher has an opportunity of observing the 
seasoned work of the Head. 

Each Head should read carefully the Department publications deal- 
ing with his subject, formulate clearly his philosophy of education, deter- 
mine his long-term objectives, and prepare a detailed course of studies 
for each grade, indicate how much work each class should attempt to 
cover, and, what is more important, make suggestions regarding method, 
emphasis, supplementary reading, teaching aids, proper testing pro- 


cedures, etc. 
* * * 


The Head of a department should plan regular meetings (as outlined 
above) held at least monthly, and more frequently if the need arises. 
In addition to checking the amount of work covered and solving routine 
problems, he should arrange to add an educational aspect to the 
meeting, e.g. the reading of a prepared paper by one of the teachers 
on some phase of the work, a discussion of a bibliography of available 
teaching aids and supplementary reading and how these can be used 
to the best advantage in the classroom, etc. Discussions on methodology, 
discipline and subject-content also pay dividends. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) The ideal size of a language classroom is 25-30 pupils. It is difficult to 
do proper conversation and comprehension work and give pupils oppor- 
tunities to express themselves in larger classes. 

(2) A 20% failure rate at the Grade 10 level is normal. Wide variations 
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(3) 


(4) 


(6) 


(7) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


from this figure should cause teachers to examine: 

(a) their testing procedures and marking schemes. 

(b) the content of the course — is it commensurate with the ability of 
the pupil? 

(c) the teacher’s presentation. 

(d) the nature and quality of assignments. 

Streaming is desirable, provided that: 

(a) division is based on proper selection. 

(b) the course-content and examinations are carefully planned to meet 
the needs of each group (with proper judgment of techniques and em- 
phasis). There should be a detailed course of studies for each stream. 
Terminal courses should be established for pupils of limited academie 
ability. If French is to be offered, the content of the course should be 
greatly modified and the accent placed on conversation, learning by 
rote, memorization of high-frequency speech-patterns, with a minimum 
emphasis on grammar and translation. 

The talented student has more to gain from enrichment than from 
acceleration. 

Grammar should be taught inductively (in French if possible) by use of 
significant examples, with paradigm learning reduced to a minimum. 

A carefully selected, well graded reader should be introduced as early 
as possible and used to maintain interest and to improve comprehension 
and conversation. 

Greater attention should be given both to quality and to form of written 
work, with emphasis on correction of errors, neatness and organization. 
The Head of the department should, if possible, teach one class of each 
grade in order that he may be familiar with the problems inherent in any 
part of the 5-year course. 

The Head of the department should assume the responsibility of acting as 
director of his subject for his school. As such he should exercise super- 
vision, issue directives and offer vigorous, active leadership to his subor- 
dinates. 

There is a lack of conformity within many schools. Although it is not 
suggested that all teachers teach in exactly the same manner, yet there 
should be a uniform, accepted philosophy of language instruction and 
agreement on objectives. 

Grades 9 and 10 are perhaps the two most critical years of a language 
course, since it is there that attitude and background must be established. 
It is therefore a mistake to make it a policy to assign Grade 9 and 10 
classes to inexperienced or weak teachers. 

In view of the present emphasis in language teaching on comprehension 
and communication, it is important that teachers be encouraged to take 
refresher courses, upgrade and generally improve their academic qualifi- 
cations and command of the current language. 

There is a great deal of benefit to be derived from observation of one’s 
colleagues and from discussion and evaluation of techniques observed. 
This should be a regular requirement for all teachers. 

A discreet use of well-chosen teaching-aids will help te maintain interest 
and develop the initiative of the student. 
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French Reading 
For High Schools 


Edited by Morris Sniderman B.A., B. Paed. 


Lorne Park Secondary School 


Grade 11 


COMME IL VOUS PLAIRA 


This reader assumes that students have had a two-year basic or 
elementary course in French. In selecting the readings — short 
stories, anecdotes, poetry and drama by writers from both sides 
of the Atlantic — the editor has tried to keep in mind the varying 
tastes and interests of the adolescent. Except for a fable by La 
Fontaine, all the material is appearing for the first time, to our 
knowledge, in a Canadian anthology for high schools. All selec- 
tions, except the poetry, have been abridged and simplified where 
required, and are graded in difficulty for verb, tense, general 
grammar and vocabulary. $1.35 


Grade 12 
VIGNETTES 


A new anthology of French readings designed for intensive study. 
By grade 12, students should be capable of handling material 
which has literary merit, is challenging, interesting and diversified 
in content. With this end in view, the editor has made an abun- 
dant sampling of the works of leading French authors of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries — de Maupassant, Daudet, 
Maurois, and Gabrielle Roy among many others. A wide range of 
exercises serve to highlight the content and to review salient points 
of grammar, vocabulary and pronunciation. $1.95 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS (CANADA) LTD. 
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TOPICAL VOCABULARY 
BASED ON FRENCH SHORT STORIES 
by Morgan Kenney 


ADJECTIVES 
Les Etoiles: 
accroché (au mur) - hanging up (on 
the wall) 
(la iéte) renversée - (with her head) 
thrown back 
ensommeillé - drowsy, half asleep 
trempé - soaked 
mystérieux - mysterious 
paresseux - lazy 


L’Aventure de Walter Schnaffs 

pacifique - peace-loving 

bienveillant - kind, weil-disposed 

magnanime - high-spirited, 
magnanimous 

sanguinaire - blood-thirsty 

épouvantable - frightful, fearful 

éperdu - distracted, bewildered 

malin - cunning, shrewd 

désespéré - in despair, desperate 

fiévreux - feverish 

affamé - starved 

soul (de) (old spelling “saoal”) - 
glutted, gorged (with) 

une lutte acharnée - a desperate fight 

epuisé - exhausted 

assoupi - dozing 


La Parure 

ravi (de) - delighted (with) 
recherché - sought after, courted 
stupéfait - stupefied, astounded 


La Ficelle 


rancunier - spiteful 
honteux - shameful 


La Peur 


lointain - distant, far away 
affaibli - weakened 

aigu - shrill, sharp 
aveugle - blind 

hanté (de) - haunted (by) 
bouleversé - quite upset 
indicible - inexpressible 


La Montre du Doyen 

trapu - thickset 

méditatif - thoughtful, steeped in 
thought 

blotti - squatting, crouching 

engourdi - drowsy, numbed 

pensif - pensive 

souffrant - ill, ailing 
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Les Vices du Capitaine 
lache - cowardly 

honnéte - honest 

morne - gloomy, dismal 
goguenard - jeering, mocking 
gris - tipsy 

bruyant - noisy 

encombré (de) - cluttered, crowded 
chétif - puny, delicate 

en loques - ragged 

avare - miserly 


Le Réquisitionnaire 

amoureux (de) - in love with 
feu (before noun) - deceased 
redoutable - formidable, dreadful 
coupable - guilty 

frotté - polished, scratched 


L’Attaque du Moulin 
hébété - stupefied, dazed 


L’Histoire d’un Merle Blanc 
mouillé- wet 
désappointé - disappointed 
pénible - painful, trying 
ADVERBS 
(This is only a partial list. Students 


should make their own list of useful 
expressions.) 


Les Etoiles 


des semaines entiéres - weeks at 
a time 

de temps en temps - from time to 
time 

tous les quinze jours - every two 
weeks 

peu a peu - gradually 

tout a l’heure - presently, just now 

a voix basse - in a low voice 


L’Aventure de Walter Schnaffs 

en outre - besides, moreover 

affreusement - frightfully, awfully 

par grandes bouchées - in great 
mouthfuls 

vivement - eagerly, keenly 

avec emportement - excitedly, 
passionately 

avec soin - carefully 


La Montre du Doyen 


avant la nuit close - before nightfall 
a voix basse - in a low tone 
sans miséricorde (f) - without pity 
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au secours! - help! 
de fond en comble - from top to 
bottom 


AMUSEMENTS 
La Parure 


la partie de chasse - hunting trip 
le bal - dance, ball 


La Peur 


fumer (un cigare) - to smoke (a cigar) 
chasser - to hunt 


Les Vices du Capitaine 

pécher a la ligne - to fish with rod 
and line 

les cartes - cards 

jouer aux cartes - to play cards 

le billard - billiards 

les billes de billard - billiard balls 

le tabac - tobacco 


Le Réquisitionnaire 
jouer aux échecs - play chess 


ANIMALS 
Les Etoiles 


la mule - mule (female) 

le mulet - mule (male) 

la chévre - goat 

la brebis - ewe, sheep 

les ouailles (f) - sheep 

le troupeau - flock, herd 

la peau de mouton - sheep skin 
béler - to bleat 


L’Aventure de Walter Schnaffs 
la tortue - tortoise, turtle 

le liévre - hare 

le lapin - rabbit 


La Parure 
la truite - trout 


La Ficelle 


la vache - cow 

le veau - calf 

fouetter - to whip, beat 

le fouet - whip 

le poulet - chicken 

le canard - duck 

les volailles (f) - poultry 

la patte - foot, leg, paw of animal 


La Peur 


le chameau - camel 
fauve - wild 
les fauves - the wild beasts 
la gueule - mouth (of animals) 
hurler - to howl (animal); 

te yell (person) 
gratter - to scratch 


La Montre du Doyen 
le corbeau - raven 


Les Vices du Capitaine 


une oie - goose 
une araignée - spider 


Le Réquisitionnaire 
le gibier - game 
L’Attaque du Moulin 


une anguille - eel 
une écrevisse - crawfish 


Histoire d’un Merle Blanc 


le merle - blackbird 

pondre - to lay eggs 

couver - to sit on eggs, to brood 
un insecte - insect 

la queue - tail 

le nid - nest 


Histoire d’un Merle Blanc 


la mue - moulting 

une aile - wing 

le duvet - down 

la plume - feather 

plumer - to pluck 

voltiger - to flutter, to hover 

le bec - beak 

la mouche - fly 

le ver - worm 

le vol - flight 

percher - to perch, roost 

le pigeon ramier - wood pigeon 

fendre l’air - to cleave the air 

traverser l’espace - to fly through 
space 

la pie - magpie 

la tourterelle - turtledove 

sautiller - to hop 

caqueter - to cackle 

gazouiller - to warble, chirp 

chanter a tue-téte - to sing at the 
top of one’s voice 

le plumage - plumage, feathers 

le cacatois - cockatoo 

la colombe - dove 

le rossignol - nightingale 

le perroquet - parrot 

la merlette - lady blackbird 


BODY, VOICE 


Les Etoiles 


une ame - soul 

le gout - taste 

le réve - dream 

la larme - tear 

pleurer - to cry 

le sang - blood 

l’étre - living creature; existence 
l'épaule (f) - shoulder 
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se chauffer - to warm oneself 
s'éveiller - to wake up 
éveiller - to awaken someone 
grandir - to grow up 

pousser - to grow 


L’Aventure de Walter Schnaffs 


souffler ) 

haleter ) 

- to pant 

les pieds plats - flat feet 

le coeur - heart 

un estomac (final ‘c’ silent) - stomach 

le ventre - belly, paunch 

ronfler - to snore 

la faiblesse - weakness 

le corps - body 

le cadavre - corpse 

le poil - hair (on the body) 

la chair - flesh 

le cauchemar - nightmare 

sévanouir - to faint 

une odeur - smell 

frémir - shudder, tremble 

la gorge - throat 

le hoquet - hiccup 

le front - forehead 

s’essuyer le front - to wipe one’s 
forehead 

la poitrine - chest, breast 

gémir - groan, moan 

tressaillir - to be startled, shudder 

le soulagement - relief, comfort 

nourrir (de) - to feed (on) 


La Parure 


la beauté - beauty 

la laideur - ugliness 

le sourire - smile 

un ongle - finger nail 

palir - to grow pale 

bailler - to yawn 

chuchoter - to whisper 

balbutier - to stammer 

bégayer - to stutter 

reprendre - to continue; to begin 
again 

pousser un cri - to utter a cry 

valser - to waltz 

se dresser - to rise, stand up 

aviser - inform, warn 

peigner - to comb 


La Ficelle 

le poignet - wrist 

l’os (m) - bone 

osseux - bony 

la sueur - perspiration 
suer - to perspire 
avaler - to swallow 
cracher - to spit 

tater - to feel (by touch) 
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rougir - to blush 
le talon - heel 
se baisser - to stoop down 


La Peur 


le teint - complexion 
le frisson - shiver, shudder 
le cerveau - brain 


La Montre du Doyen 


la panse - paunch 

la mine - countenance 

la paupiére - eyelid 

la moustache - moustache 

le menton - chin 

la barbe - beard 

la force - strength 

la narine - nostril 

tousser - to cough 

(la) bouche béante (with) gaping 
mouth 

une haleine - breath 

reprendre son haleine - to get back 
one’s breath 

respirer - to breathe 

la perruque - wig 

les favoris (m) - side whiskers 

se tordre les mains - to wring one’s 
hands 

le poing - fist 

grelotter - to shiver 

s’affaisser - to collapse 

grogner - to grunt, grumble 

trébucher - to stumble 

grimper - to climb 

daigner - to deign to 

prétendre - to claim 

convaincre - to convince 


Les Vices du Capitaine 

la cuisse - thigh 

la barbiche - tuft of beard 
Sa.ue. - to greet 

boiier - to limp 

la boiteuse - the lame girl 

le coup de pied - kick 

Le Réquisitionnaire 

la taille - stature, height; waist 


prétexter - to allege 
renoncer (a) - to give up 


L’Att2que du Moulin 

le ronflement - snoring 

sagenouiller - to kneel 

baisser les yeux - to lower his eyes 
hocher la téte - to shake his head 
hausser la voix - to raise the voice 
egorger - to cut the throat; slaughter 
surveiller - to watch over 


H'stoire d’un Merle Blanc 
la révérence - bow, curtsey 
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s’essouffler - to get out of breath 
un évanouissement - a fainting fit 
le bavardage - chitchat 

la cervelle - brain 

avouer - to confess, admit 


BUILDING - FURNISHINGS 


L’Aventure de Walter Schnaffs 


le toit - roof 

le chateau - mansion, chateau 
un étage - storey (of house) 
la profondeur - depth 


La Parure 

le logement - lodging, quarters, 
dwelling 

faire le ménage - to do housework 

la nappe - table cloth 

la mansarde - garret 

le plancher - floor 

louer - to rent 

l’usure des siéges - the shabbiness of 
the chairs 

le meuble - piece of furniture 

les meubles - furniture 

une armoire (a glace) - wardrobe 
(with mirror door); cupboard 

le coffret - jewelry box 

la glace - mirror 


La Ficelle 


une auberge - inn 

le seuil - threshold, doorstep 

la cheminée - chimney, fireplace 
la cour - yard 

la mairie - town hall 


La Peur 
le foyer - hearth; home 
la vitre (du judas) - windowpane 


(of the peephole) 


La Montre du Doyen 


la brasserie - café, beer shop 

le grenier - loft, attic 

le fourneau - stove 

la bache - small log 

un escabeau - stool 

le poéle - stove 

la lucarne - skylight, dormer window 

la couverture - blanket 

la paillasse (la paille) - straw 
mattress 

un oreiller - pillow 

la gouttiére - eaves 

le verrou - bolt 

pousser le verrou - to bolt the door 

le puits - well 

le cellier - cellar, storeroom 

la serrure - lock 

le tonneau - cask 

la tonne - large desk 





la hauteur - height 

une issue - way out, escape 
le palier - stairway landing 
le volet - shutter 

le charbon - coal 


Les Vices du Capitaine 


le rez-de-chaussée - ground floor 

une chambre meublée - a furnished 
room 

la rampe - railing 

le tabouret - stool 

la toile cirée - oilcloth 

le comptoir - counter, bar 

un estaminet - public house 

la laiterie - dairy, milk house 

la garde-robe- wardrobe 

le couvert - place setting 

le chenet - andiron, firedog 

le moule - mould 

un petit fonds de mercerie - a little 
dry goods shop 

Le Réquisitionnaire 

le tapis - carpet, rug 

battre un tapis - beat a rug 

la serre - greenhouse 

un asile - refuge 

L’Attaque du Moulin 


le moulin - mill 

une écluse - sluice 

la roue - wheel 

la palette - paddle of a wheel 

la batisse - building 

le platre - plaster 

la galerie - gallery, verandah 

le portrait - portrait 

le hangar - shed 

une écurie - stable 

le colombier - pigeon loft 

la masure - old hovel, tumbledown 
hut 

le matelas - mattress 

une échelle - ladder 

un échelon - rung 

la largeur - width 

Histoire d’un Merle Blanc 

le miroir - mirror 

le potager - vegetable garden 

une écuelle - bowl, porringer 

le palais - palace 


CHURCH 
Les Etoiles 


la grand’messe - high mass 

la croix - cross 

faire le signe de la croix - to cross 
oneself 

La Montre du Doyen 

la priére - prayer 

prier - to pray 


- RELIGION 
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Histoire d‘un Merle Blanc 
le pélerinage - pilgrimage 


CLOTHING 
Les Etoiles 


endimanché - dressed up 
paré - dressed elegantly 

la jupe - skirt 

la coiffe - headdress 

roux, rousse - reddish-brown 
sécher - to dry 


L’Aventure de Walter Schnaffs 


é6ter - to take off (clothes) 
mettre - to put on (clothes) 
les vétements (m.) - clothing 
un uniforme - uniform 
déboutonner - unbutton 


La Parure 

la parure - ornament, adornment 

la culotte (courte) - knee breeches 

vétu - clothed, dressed 

dévétu - undressed 

la soie - silk 

le bijou (x) - jewel 

la fourrure - fur 

en toilette de soirée - in evening dress 

se rehabiller - to dress again 

le linge sale - dirty clothes 

la riviére de diamants - diamond 
necklace 

la fermeture - fastening, clasp 


La Ficelle 

le col - collar 

le chale - shawl 

le portefeuille (en cuir noir) - wallet 
(of black leather) 

la poche retournée - pocket turned 
inside out 


La Montre du Doyen 

la casquette - cap 

la capote - hooded cloak 

la pelisse - fur coat 

la botte - boot 

en manches de chemise - in shirt 
sleeves 

les bas de laine - woollen stockings 

les souliers 4 boucles d’argent - shoes 
with silver buckles 


Les Vices du Capitaine 


la redingote - frock coat 
le képi - military cap 
le tablier - apron 

le parapluie - umbrella 


Le Réquisitionnaire 
la pantoufle - slipper 


SPRING, NUMBER, 1960 


oud 


COUNTRYSIDE 
Les Etoiles 


le ruisseau - brook, stream 

gonfler - to swell 

gonflé - swollen 

grossi - swollen 

le caillou (x) - pebble 

la source - spring 

un étang - pond 

le paturage - pasture 

le mauvais état des chemins - the bad 
condition of the roads 

la descente - the way down; descent 

la cote - hill-side; slope; mountain side 

la poussiére - dust 

la boue - mud 


L’Aventure de Walter Schnaffs 

la vallée - valley 

le fossé - ditch 

la pierre - stone 

les herbes séches - dry weeds, grasses 
le ravin - ravine 

la plaine - plain 


La Peur 


le sable - sand 

les grains de sable - the grains of sand 
le désert - desert 

Vherbe (f.) - grass 

une touffe d’herbes - a tuft of grass 
L’Attaque du Moulin 

le pré - meadow 

la mousse - moss 

le bassin - pond, mill pond, pool 


CRIME 
La Montre du Doyen 


le meurtre - murder 

le meurtrier - murderer 

un couteau taché de sang - a knife 
stained with blood 

l’'assassin - assassin, murderer 

assassiner - assassinate, murder 

un assassinat - assassination, murder 

le crime (commettre) - crime (to 
commit) 

pendre - to hang (on gallows) 

les menottes (f.) - handcuffs 

la déposition - evidence, testimony 

les renseignements (m.) - information 

le brigand - robber 

l’'accusé (m.) - the accused 

un indice - clue 

un interrogatoire - examination 

le pistolet - pistol 

la potence - gallows 

le signalement - description 

enchainer - to chain 


Le Réquisitionnaire 
un échafaud - scaffold 





FARM 


Les Etoiles 


la paille - straw 
la créche de paille - crib of straw 
L’Aventure de Walter Schnaffs 


le paysan - peasant 
la fourche - fork 
la faux - scythe 

la pelle - shovel 


La Ficelle 


la charrue - plough 
une étable - stable 
le foin - hay 

la récolte - harvest 
le blé - wheat 

La Peur 


la hache - axe 


L’Attaque du Moulin 


cultiver - to cultivate, till 
récolter - to harvest 


FOOD AND DRINK 


Les Etoiles 
les provisions - supplies 
les vivres (m.) - food supplies 


L’Aventure de Walter Schnaffs 

le saucisson - large sausage 

mordre - to bite 

la viande cuite - cooked meat 

la cruche - pitcher 

le plat - platter; dish (each course at 
a meal) 


La Parure 

le pot-au-feu - beef stew 

la vaisselle - dishes 

laver la vaisselle - to wash the dishes 
les ordures - garbage 

la soupiére - soup tureen 

l'argenterie (f.) - silverware 

la casserole - saucepan 


La Ficelle 
le gigot - leg of mutton 


La Montre du Doyen 


le marron (roti) - chestnut (roasted) 
la biére - beer 

le jambon - ham 

la saucisse - small sausage 


Les Vices du Capitaine 
l'‘absinthe (f.) - absinthe 


Le Réquisitionnaire 


le cidre - cider 
le paté - meat pie 
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Histoire d’un Merle Blanc 


la baie - berry 
la farine - flour 


LIGHT AND FIRE 
Les Etoiles 


luire - shine, gleam, glisten 

luisant - shining, gleaming 

reluisant - bright,. glistening 

briller - to shine, glisten, fiash 

éclairer - to light, illuminate 

les ténébres (f.) - deep shadows, 
darkness 

un ombre - shadow, shade 

la flamme - flame 

allumer - to light a fire 

le flambeau - torch, candlestick 


L’Aventure de Walter Schnaffs 


un rayon de lune - moonbeam 
un rayon de soleil - sunbeam 
la fumée - smoke 


La Montre du Doyen 


la lueur - gleam, glimmer 

la chandelle - (tallow) candle 
éteindre - extinguish, put out 
s’éteindre - to go out 

éteint - extinguished, out 

le réverbére - street lamp 

au clair de lune - by moonlight 


Les Vices du Capitaine 
la bougie - (wax) candle 


LITERATURE 


le récit - tale, narration 

le conte - story, tale 

le dénouement - ending 

le poéte - poet 

le poéme - poem 

rimec - to rhyme, make verses 
la muse - muse 

un ouvrage - work (literary) 


MARRIAGE 
Les Etoiles 
la noce - wedding 
le mariage - marriage 
L’Attaque du Moulin 


fiancer - to betroth 
la dot - dowry 


MIND AND EMOTIONS 


Les Etoiles 


l’embarras (m.) - embarrassment 
le rire - laughter, laugh 

rire - to laugh 

rieur, rieuse - merry, smiling 

la peur - fear 

l'inquiétude (f.) - worry, uneasiness 








la fierté - pride 

fier, fiére - proud 

l’esprit (m.) - mind, spirit, wit 

frissonner - to shudder, to shiver 

la plainte - wail, lamentation 

la pensée - thought 

s‘informer de - to enquire about 

deviner - to guess 

se lasser de - to grow weary of 

s’ennuyer de - to grow bored with 

ennuyer - to bore, to annoy 

avoir envie de - to feel like doing 
something 

mentir - to lie 

s’apercevoir de - to become aware of, 
to notice 

prendre plaisir a - to take pleasure in 

oser - to dare 

tourmenter - to plague, to worry 

se figurer - to imagine 


L’Aventure de Walter Schnaffs 

le baiser - kiss 

une haine - a hatred 

la terreur - terror 

l’angoisse (f.) - anguish 

l'épouvante (f.) - fright, terror, horror 

la souffrance - suffering 

le courage - courage 

le désir - desire, longing, wish 

la joie - joy 

se juger - to judge oneself, to deem 
oneself 

regretter - to miss someone 

dénoncer - inform against, denounce 


La Parure 


torturer - torture 

indigner - exasperate, anger 

le regret - regret, longing 

le chagrin - sorrow, grief 

le désespoir - despair 

la détresse - distress 

le dépit - spite 

irrité - irritated 

effaré - frightened 

économe - thrifty, economical 

inquiet, inquiéte - worried, anxious 

embrasser - kiss, embrace 

le bonheur - happiness 

affolé - panicstricken, frantic 

atterré - downcast 

le désastre - disaster 

l'espérance (f.) - hope, expectation 

effroyable - frightful, dreadful 

la misére - misfortune, wretchedness 

le soupcon - suspicion 

plaire a - to please 

prendre un parti - to come to a 
decision 


La Ficelle 
géner - to bother, to embarrass 


SPRING NUMBER, 1960 


la malice - love of mischief 

la menterie (use “le mensonge”) - lie 
les moqueries (f.) - jeers 

le défaut - shortcoming, flaw 
s’exaspérer - to become exasperated 


La Peur 


éprouver - to experience, to feel 
(an emotion) 

Vhorreur (f.) - horror 

pressentir - to have a foreboding «* 

la crainte - fear 

un affolement - panic 


La Montre du Doyen 


la mélancolie - melancholy 

espiégle - mischievous 

le saisissement - shock 
l’‘amour-propre - pride, self-esteem 
sangloter - to sob 

le soupir - sigh 

le sang-froid - self-control 

fondre en larmes - to burst into tears 
serrer le coeur - to make sick at heart 
le mépris - scorn 

s’inquiéter de - to worry about 

éclater de rire - to burst out laughing 
la volonté - will 

le dévouement - devotion 

soulager - to relieve, to comfort 


Les Vices du Capitaine , 


l’ennui (m.) - boredom, annoyance 
la reconnaissance - gratitude 
prévenir -- to anticipate, to warn 
contredire - to contradict 
bouleverser - to upset 

émouvoir - to stir feelings 


Le Réquisitionnaire 

la jalousie - jealousy 

la générosité - generosity 

l’avarice (f.) - avarice, greed 

prendre le meilleur parti - to come to 
the best decision 

défier - to challenge, to defy 

courtiser - to court 

la croyance - belief 


L’Attaque du Moulin 


épouvanter - to terrify 

se lamenter - to grieve over one’s fate 
effrayer - to frighten 

redouter - to dread 

soupconner - to suspect 

se tromper - to be mistaken 

s’entéter - to hold out stubbornly 


Histoire d’un Merle Blanc 


la querelle - quarrel 

le sanglot - sob 
s’attendrir - to be moved 
la défiance - distrust 
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l’orgueil (m.) - pride 
le génie - genius 


MONEY 


L’Aventure de Walter Schnaffs 
la dette - debt 


La Parure 


le luxe - luxury 

la pauvreté - poverty 

la somme - sum 

la récompense - reward 

faire des billets - to sign notes to pay 
back money by a certain time 

restituer - to pay up 

le taux - rate 

le compte - account 

le trésor - treasure 


La Ficelle 

le prix - price 

le rabais - lower price 

un achat - purchase 

la vente - sale 

la piéce de monnaie - coin 

l'échéance (f.) - falling due of a note 
to be paid 

la note - bill, note 

épargner - to save money 

le revenu - income 


Histoire d’un Merle Blanc 
baisser la rente - to lower dividends 


MUSIC 
La Peur 
le tambour - drum 
le roulement -- beating of a drum 


La Montre du Doyen 

la contre-basse - big bass viol 
le violon - violin 

le violoncelliste - ‘cellist 

la clarinette - clarinet 

la harpe - harp 

la chanson -- song 

la mélodie - melody, tune 

le maéstro - maestro 

le chef d’orchestre - conductor 
le musicien - musician 
fredonner - to hum 


NOUNS - MISCELLANEOUS 
Les Etoiles 
le baton - stick 
L’Aventure de Walter Schnaffs 
le fond - bottom, back, far end 
La Parure 


le destin - fate 
le moyen (de) - the means (of 
doing something) 











la causerie - talk, chat 
causer - to chat 

la peine - difficulty 
le refus - refusal 

la sortie - exit, departure 
le numéro - number 


La Ficelle 


le dessin - pattern 

la corde - cord, rope 

la ficelle - string 

le bout de ficelle - the bit of string 

la ruse - trick 

les papiers d’affaires - business papers 
la nouvelle - news 

le contenu - contents 

le serment - oath 


La Peur 
le péril - peril 
le revenant - ghost 


La Montre du Doyen 

le conseil - advice 

une affiche - poster, playbill 
le deuil - mourning 

la découverte - discovery 

le hasard - chance, hazard 
le devoir - duty 

la trace - trace, trail 

une empreinte - imprint, footprint 
la fuite - flight 

la muraille - wall (of city) 
Les Vices du Capitaine 


une enseigne - sign 
le séjour - stay, visit 
la destinée - destiny, fate 


Le Réquisitionnaire 


le rendez-vous - meeting, appointment 

la conduite - behaviour 

le bien - goods, property, piece of 
property 

la propriété - property, estate 

la calcul - calculation 

la perte - loss 

les moeurs (f.) - customs, manners 

la finesse - shrewdness 

la guérison - cure, recovery 

le piége - trap 

L’Attaque du Moulin 

la fraicheur - coolness, freshness 

le pieu - stake 

la chute - fall 

le renom - renown, repute 

la besogne - task 

la plaisanterie - joke 

le projet - plan 


Histoire d’un Merle Blanc 


la patrie - native land 
la colle - paste 
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la tache - spot, stain 

une épreuve - proof, test 
la lessive - washing 

le reproche - reproach 


PEOPLE 
Les Etoiles 
le berger - shepherd 
un ermite - hermit 
le charbonnier - charcoal burner 
le galant - lover, sweetheart 
le serviteur - servant (male) 
la fée - fairy 
le sorcier - wizard, sorcerer 
mignon, -ne - pretty, darling 
naif - unsophisticated, frank 
silencieux - silent 
L’Aventure de Walter Schnaffs 
le Prussien - Prussian 
le villageois - villager 
la bonne - maid, servant 
le marchand - merchant 
un employé - employee 
le commis - clerk 
La Parure 


la Bretonne - Breton girl 
le bijoutier - jeweler 
lépicier - grocer 

le boucher - butcher 

La Ficelle 


la paysanne - peasant woman 
la foule - crowd 

le bourrelier - harness maker 
un aubergiste - innkeeper 

le crieur public - town crier 
le maire - mayor 

la connaissance - acquaintance 
le valet de ferme - farm laborer 
le compére - crony, pal 

le complice - accomplice 

La Peur 


le commandant - commanding officer 
le voleur - thief 

le garde forestier - forest-ranger 
le braconnier - poacher 

La Montre du Doyen 

le cavalier - horseman, rider 

un inconnu - stranger 

le pro-recteur - vice rector 

le grand bailli - chief magistrate 
un ivrogne - drunkard 

ivre - drunk 

la cabaretiére - innkeeper’s wife 
le secrétaire - secretary, clerk 
le scélérat - scoundrel 

le somnambule - sleepwalker 
le bourgeois - middle-class man 


Les Vices du Capitaine 
la juive - Jewess 


SPRING NUMBER, 1960 


le cocher - cabman 

un auditeur - hearer 

le maitre du café - owner of cafe 

le vétérinaire - veterinary 

le célibataire - bachelor 

le mendiant - beggar 

Le Réquisitionnaire 

le réquisitionnaire - conscript 

un heritier - heir 

la comtesse - countess 

le comte - count 

le sous-lieutenant de dragons - sub- 
lieutenant in the dragoons 

un émigré - emigrant 

le procureur - public prosecutor 

le président - presiding judge 

l’'accusateur public - magistrate 

le juge du tribunal révolutionnaire - 
judge of revolutionary court 

le prétendant - suitor 

le négociant - wholesale merchant, 
trader 

un héte - host, guest 


L’Attaque du Moulin 

un amoureux - sweetheart, lover 

le banquier - banker 

les convives - guests 

le veuf - widower 

le meunier - miller 

un empereur - emperor 

le gendre - son-in-law 

un Otage - hostage 

Histoire d’un Merle Blanc 

une épouse - wife 

le ménage - married couple 
PLACES 

Les Etoiles 

provencal - Provencal 

la Provence - Provence 

L’Aventure de Walter Schnaffs 

la Normandie - Normandy 

La Peur 


la Méditerranée - Mediterranean 
l'Afrique - Africa 

Amérique - America 

la Chine - China 


Les Vices du Capitaine 


le chef-lieu - chief town 
le canton - canton 
l’Algérie - Algeria 


SKY 
Les Etoiles 


une étoile - star 
a la belle étoile - under the open sky 
une étoile filante - shooting star 
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le ciel - sky 

le paradis - heaven 

le couchant - setting sun 

la voie lactée - the Milky Way 

la Grande Ourse - the Great Bear 


SOUNDS 
Les Etoiles 
ies sonnailes (f.) - bells of mules, 
sheep, etc. 


la cloche - bell 

Les Vices du Capitaine 

le grelot - bell (of animal) 
taper du pied - to stamp 
Le Réquisitionnaire 

le tumulte - uproar 


TIME - OCCASIONS 
Les Etoiles 
la féte - party, feast, holiday 
la veillée - evening spent in chatting, 
sewing, etc. 
veiller - to keep awake, to stay up 
la veille - vigil; the day, evening, 
night before 
Paques - Easter 
une horloge - public clock 
Taube (f.) - dawn 


La Ficelle 
le jour de marché - market day 


La Montre du Doyen 


la montre - watch 
le cadran - dial 
la Noél - Christmas 
avant-hier - day before yesterday 
s’écouler (le temps) - pass, elapse 
(time) 
l’époque - particular period of time 
L’Histoire d’un Merle Blanc 
le siécle - century 
TRAVEL 
Les Etoiles 
se mettre en route - to set off 
se perdre en route - to get lost on 
one’s way 
La Parure 
le fiacre - cab 
le trajet - journey, distance covered 
Les Vices du Capitaine 


le chemin de fer - railway 
la diligence - stagecoach 
la malle - trunk 


L’Attaque du Moulin 


la barque - small boat, rowboat 
la charrette - cart 


TREES - BUSHES 
Les Etoiles 
le buisson - bush 


L’Aventure de Walter Schnaffs 


les broussailles (f.) - brushwood 
le fourré - thicket 


L’Attaque du Moulin 
un orme - elm 


la lisiére du bois - edge of the woods 
le saule - willow 


Histoire d’un Merle Blanc 


le chéne - oak 
la cime - top (of a tree) 


VERBS 
Les Etoiles 


se noyer - to drown 

étendre - to stretch out 
s’appuyer - to lean on 
L’Aventure de Walter Schnaffs 


s’élancer - to spring, dash forward 
bondir - to leap, to spring 

déchirer - to tear 

s'éloigner de - to move, go away from 
remuer - to move about, to stir 
supporter - to bear, to endure 

tarder a - to delay in, to take long in 
guetter - to watch for, to spy 
s'appréter a - to get ready 

renverser - to upset 

crever - to burst 

La Parure 


découvrir - to discover 

essuyer - to dry, to wipe 

attacher - to fasten, to join 

s'enfuir - to flee, to run away 

avoir un succés - to be a great success 

réparer - to repair 

renvoyer - to send back, to dismiss 

La Ficelle 

se hater - to hasten 

secouer - to shake 

se diriger vers - to head towards 

ramasser - to pick up 

faire semblant de - to pretend 

peser - to weigh 

fouiller - to search 

avoir beau (plus infinitive) - to do 
something in vain 

prévenir - to anticipate, to warn 

prétendre - to claim 

plaisanter - to joke 

se vanter de - to brag about 

allonger un récit - to stretch out a 
story 


La Peur 
se battre avec - to fight with 
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gravir - to climb 

foudroyé par une insolation - 
whelmed by a sunstroke 

apaiser - to calm 


over- 


La Montre du Doyen 


se sauver - to make one’s escape 

reculer - to retreat, to draw back 

accueillir - to welcome 

se débarrasser de - to rid, free oneself 
of 

passer le temps a - to spend time at 

jouir de - to enjoy, avail oneself of 


Les Vices du Capitaine 


se raser - to shave 
errer - to wander 
se plaindre de - to complain about 


L’Attaque du Moulin 

se hasarder a - to venture, to risk 

entrainer - to drag away 

se charger de - to take charge of, to 
undertake 

arracher - to snatch 

gater - to spoil 

livrer - to deliver, to hand over 

se détourner - to turn 

s’emparer de - to take possession of 


Histoire d’un Merle Blanc 


augmenter - to increase 
senvoler - to fly away 


WAR 


L’Aventure de Walter Schnaffs 


la guerre - war 

la paix - peace 

l’'armée d’invasion - army of invasion 

le canon - cannon 

le fusil - gun, rifle 

le revolver - revolver 

le sabre - sabre, sword 

la baionnette - bayonet 

la bataille - battle 

la balle - bullet 

le sifflement - whistling 

envoyé en reconnaissance - sent out on 
a reconnaissance 

le détachement - detachment 

la résistance - resistance 

la fusillade - firing 

fusiller to shoot 

le franc-tireur - sniper 

la lutte - battle 

en armes - armed, under arms 

en uniforme - in uniform 

le prisonnier - prisoner 

se constituer prisonnier - to give one- 

self up 


SPRING NUMBER, 1960 


se rendre - to surrender 

le casque a pointe - spiked helmet 
l'avant-garde - advance guard 

un éclaireur - scout 

la blessure - wound 

trahir - to betray 

la fuite - flight 

fuir - to flee 

envahir - to invade 

battre en retraite - to beat a retreat 
le mort - the dead man 

le blessé - the wounded man 


Les Vices du Capitaine 

la campagne - campaign 

l’'absence aux appels - absence at roll 
calls 

le galon de caporal et de sergent - 
corporal and sergeant’s stripe 


Le Réquisitionnaire 

le billet de logement - billeting ticket 
le fantassin - infantryman 

espionner - to spy upon 


L’Attaque du Moulin 

a marches forcées - in forced marches 
s'avancer - to advance 

le capitaine - captain 

poster - to post, to station 

la forteresse - fortress 

une épée - sword 

un assaut - assault, attack 

le siége - siege 

viser - to aim at 

entamer - to graze 

la retraite - retreat 

lacher un coup - to fire a shot 
le peloton - platoon 


WEATHER 


Les Etoiles 


un orage - storm 
la pluie - rain 


La Parure 

la chaleur - heat 

un ouragan - hurricane 

la tempéte - storm 

un éclair - flash of lightning 


La Montre du Doyen 


la bise - north wind 

les flocons de neige - snowflakes 

le froid - cold 

le tonnerre - thunder 

un coup de tonnerre - clap of thunder 


Histoire d‘un Merle Blanc 
pleuvoir a verse - to pour 
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REVIEW SENTENCES BASED ON “FRENCH SHORT STORIES” 


. Although the shepherd was expecting either the little farm boy or old 


Aunt Norade, it was Stephanette whom he saw climbing the narrow path 
on the little mule. 


Stéphanette was very interested in seeing where the shepherd spent his 
time. She looked at his bed of straw with the sheep skin, his big cape 
hanging on the wall, his shepherd’s crook, his flint gun, and finally his 
flocks. 


Just look at poor Walter Schnaffs! What a soldier! He would have preferred 
to be with his wife and children rather than to be in France. Imagine a 
soldier who is afraid of guns, revolvers, bayonets - of all kinds of arms! 


Because Schnaffs thought that life was more important than honour he 
decided to give himself up to the Prussians. What do you think of what 
he did? 

The Loisels were invited to spend the evening at the mansion of the Minister 
of Public Education on Monday, January ‘18th. 


. This short story by de Maupassant gives us a fine example of what can 


happen if one is too proud. Mrs. Loisel could have gone to the ball without 
spending so much money and especially without borrowing the diamond 
necklace from her friend. 


No one would believe Mr. Hauchecorne when he repeated his story that 
it was not a wallet that he had found in the mud and picked up. What 
would he do with a little piece of string? 


The forest warden and his family were afraid that the ghost of the poacher 
would appear to haunt them that night. 


. The musicians were not allowed to play their instruments because they 


were suspected of murder. They were arrested and imprisoned 


The captain remembered the weird noise like the rolling of a drum which 
had frightened all his men and made them tremble. 


“Here is some money”, Mrs. Loisel’s husband said. “Buy everything you 
need for the ball. I want you to have a good time there.” 


Captain Mercadier had just received his retiring pension and he decided 
to settle down in his home town. The people among whom he spent his 
time were interested in him because he told stories of a life about which 
they knew nothing. 


The young musician whose friends had been imprisoned trusted no one. 
What could he have done if Annette had not helped him to escape. 

Since he had just married the beautiful white lady-blackbird who had come 
from England the young author suspected nothing. He did not notice the 
gray spots which began to appear among her feathers from time to time. 


What should Francoise do? If she did not try to find her lover, the soldiers 
would kill her father. 


By appearing suddenly in the window, Walter Schnaffs terrified the 
servants who were just having their dinner around a big table. 


. Mrs, Loisel must have dropped the borrowed necklace on the way home. 


She and her husband looked for it in vain; they could find it nowhere. 
They decided to replace it by buying another necklace. They paid the 
jeweler 36,000 francs for it. 


. Mrs. Dey was expecting her son to come. In fact he was to arrive that 


very evening as she was entertaining the public prosecutor, the mayor, 
the presiding judge, and the magistrate. She would have to hide her son 
from his enemies. 
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Université LAVAL 


THE OLDEST FRENCH UNIVERSITY 
ON THE CONTINENT 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN QUEBEC 


Elementary, undergraduate and graduate courses. 


Complete program of graduate courses leading to the M.A. degree in 
French, in four or five summer sessions. 

Doctorate credits also obtainable during the summer session. 

Visiting professors from Europe, United States and Canada. 

Other courses: Spanish, English.and Philosophy. 


1960 SUMMER SESSION: 
July 1 - August 12 


Write to: Université Laval, Québec, Canada 


19. What a cruel life! Because of his colour the blackbird’s parents refused to 
permit him to live with them. Because of his voice the other birds mocked 
him. What was he to do? 


20. The ending the story, L’Attaque du Moulin, by Emile Zola is an excellent 
example of irony. After a fui:ous struggle the young French captain for 
whom this is the first military success enters the yard and shouts “Victory”. 
And there is the young girl who sits dazed in the yard, midst the ruins of 
the mill, surrounded by corpses. Both her fiancé and her father are dead. 


21. The young white blackbird flew as fast as he could but he couldn’t fly as 
fast as the pigeon. The faster they travelled, the more tired he became. 


22. Walter Schnaffs, starving, approached the table which was covered with 
plates of good food. 


23. The police commissioner began by questioning everyone in the inn but when 
he saw Wilfred trying to hide the dean’s watch he arrested him and he 
imprisoned all the other musicians as well. 


24. Most of the people believed that the Emperor would beat the Prussians and 
consequently they were terrified when they heard that the Prussians were 
advancing in forced matches towards their village. 


25. “Have the jeweler repair the necklace immediately”, Mr. Loisel ordered his 
wife. “Mrs. Forestier has been waiting for it for a long time.” 


NOTE: Class sets of the above review material and a translation of the sentences 
may be obtained from our Service Bureau. See announcement on page 84. 
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CANADIAN | 
FRENCH TEXTS 


FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS | 


STEINHAUER & CASAUBON: 
@ CONTEURS MODERNES 


A recent anthology for Grade XII. The stories have been 
selected for their high literary merit and story content, 
with the main stress on enjoyment and comprehension, A 
number of representative poems of proven merit have been 
included for the many teachers who like to include pas- 
sages for memorization in their course of study. Complete 
with questions, exercises and comprehensive French- 
English and English-French vocabularies. $1.50 


ST. JOHN: 
@ LIVRE DE LECTURE 


A collection of stories for intensive reading in Grades XI- 
XII. Selections include stories from French classics and 
excerpts from Hémon’s Maria Chapdelaine. It contains an 
extensive vocabulary at the back and questions for review 
throughout. $1.75 


STEINHAUER: 
@® LECTURES CHOISIES pour Les Commengants 


A popular intensive reader for Grade X. The stories include 
simple folk-lore and anecdotes as well as some of the 
recognized masterpieces of French literature. Comprehen- 
i sive questions appear at the bottom of each page. Complete 
with exercises and vocabulary. $1.00 


For further information write to: 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
70 BOND STREET, TORONTO 2% ONTARIO 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Directed by Morgan Kenney, 
Hill Park S.S., Hamilton, Ont. 


Grammatical terminology: 
the second foreign language 


We are all sensitive to the 
fact that our present-day student 
comes to us with no “feel” for 
the subtle relationship of words 
which constitutes grammatical 
concepts. He has no insight into a 
his mother tongue; no realization Mr. Morgan Kenney 
of the techniques used to express 
varying shades of meaning, in- 
tensity, contrast. An obvious example is the student’s insensitivity to the 
difference in English between “Will you open the door?” and “Would 
you open the door?” He uses both expressions freely from habit, but he 
does not realize the intrinsic difference between the two. He is using a 
medium blindly without knowing its full potential. 


When this student comes to the foreign language teacher, he is sud- 
denly confronted with an experience which demands an insight into the 
logical interrelation of words. The student has no background on which 
to draw; the teacher deals with these ideas every day and accepts them 
as obvious. A noun is a noun; an adverb modifies a verb; third person is 
the person talked about. Assuming that these basic concepts are well 
founded, the teacher enters into grammatical explanations that fall on 
ears which have no developed lines of communication to the brain. 





In order to discuss grammar a teacher must use grammatical terminol- 
ogy, but the students have no concrete concepts to which they can apply 
these names, and so, in matter of fact, the teacher is actually using a 
second foreign language to teach the language under study. 


We must make every effort to give meaning to the grammatical terms 
that we use. If you ask a senior student, “What is a relative pronoun?”, 
the answer comes almost immediately, “It is a subordinating conjunction.” 
This type of generality reveals the hazy idea in the student’s mind, and 
also indicates that neither the word “relative” nor the word “pronoun” 
has any real significance for him. It is merely a meaningless name given 
to a conjunction. 

We must take the time to explain, even to senior students, what a 
“pro-noun” is, and that the word “relative” really indicates that the 
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“pro-noun” relates back to an antecedent. Now that the student realizes 
that the name of this word actually reveals its function, we are in a posi- 
tion to discuss the matter intelligently. 

A student can spend five years using the expressions “first person, 
second person, third person”, without ever visualizing that “first person” 
is the person speaking, “second person” is the person spoken to, and 
“third person” is the person being spoken about. If he grasps this, the 
transfer of the grammatical name to the pronoun used is obvious. 

One of the main reasons that students have difficulty grasping the 
difference in usage between the Imperfect and the Past Indefinite tenses 
is the fact that the names mean nothing. What is “imperfect” about “I 
was going; It was lovely”? What is “indefinite” about “He has come; She 
fell”? What does “anterior” convey to the student in the “Conditional 
Anterior”? 

We cannot ignore the lack of grammatical knowledge in our students; 
and we cannot remedy this deficiency by teaching in a technical vocabu- 
lary which conveys no meaning to the students. 

If we are to save precious time so that we can use the foreign language 
in our classroom, grammatical names must convey meaning. Those that 
remain impenetrable should be replacea. 


we genre des noms de ville 


L’usage actuel tendrait plut6t vers une extension du masculin; ce 
genre représente en frangais le neutre inexistant (A. V. Thomas, ‘Diction- 
naire des difficultés de la langue frangaise’) Ainsi, on dit, “En plein 
Marseille; Venise est beau; Trouville est charmant”. 

(Education Nationale) 


Submitted by Marjorie M. Wilson, High School, Timmins, Ont. 


Plaisanteries 
— Mes vers me coitent peu, disait un poéte a son ami. 
— Ils vous coiitent ce qu’ils valent. 


— Pourquoi prend-on un secrétaire? 
— Parce que c’est commode. 


— Le mot “cage” est masculin, n’est-ce pas? demande un Américain a 
son professeur de frangais. 
— Non, féminin. 


— Mais alors, pourquoi dit-on, “Les oiseaux chantent dans les beaux 
cages”? 
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WORD ORDER IN GERMAN 
H. E. J. von Wittgenstein, King Edward H.S., Vancouver, B.C. 


1. In the narrative principal clause: 
(1) Subject (2) Conjugated verb, Time precedes Place, and the Infinitive 
or Past Participle appears at the end. 
e.g. (a) Karl spielt heute in unserem Garten. 
(b) Karl wird heute in unserem Garten spielen. 
(c) Karl hat heute in unserem Garten gespielt. 


2. In the Interrogative principal clause: 
The conjugated verb precedes the subject, while all else retains its position 
as in No. 1. 
e.g. (a) Warum spielt Karl heute in unserem Garten? 
(b) Wird Karl heute in unserem Garten spielen? 
(c) Hat Karl heute in unserem Garten gespielt? 
3. Emphasis upon a word or phrase 
causes such word or phrase to lead the principal clause. Next comes the 
conjugated verb to be followed directly by the subject. 
e.g. (a) Heute spielt Karl in unserem Garten. 
(b) In Vancouver scheint die Sonne heute. 
(c) Mich wird er nicht fragen. 
(d) Ihm habe ich es nicht gegeben. 


4. The position of the Direct and Indirect Objects: 

(1) Irrespective of its function as a direct or indirect object, the pronoun 
precedes the noun. 
e.g. (a) Karl gab es seinem Vater. 

(b) Karl gab mir seinen Bleistift. 

(2) If both objects are pronouns the direct object precedes the indirect 
object. 
e.g. Karl gab es mir. 

(3) If both objects are nouns the indirect object precedes the direct object. 
e.g. Er gab seinem Bruder einen Bleistift. 


5. The position of “NICHT” depends upon its function as a modifier. 
(1) If “nicht” modifies the verb in the present past or imperative, “nicht” 
stands at the end of the clause. 
e.g. (a) Er kaufe das Auto nicht. 
(b) Kaufe dieses Auto nicht! 
(2) If “nicht” modifies the verb in any other tense, “nicht” directly precedes 
the infinitive or past participle. 
e.g. (a) Er wird dieses Auto nicht kaufen. 
(b) Er hat dieses Auto nicht gekauft. 


(3) If “nicht” modifies a word or phrase other than shown in (1) and (2), 
“nicht” directly precedes such word or phrase. 


e.g. (a) Nicht er wird es kaufen, sondern ich. 
(b) Nicht mich sondern dich hat er gefragt. 
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(c) Er hat es nicht seinem Bruder, sondern mir, gegeben. 
(d) Es ist gewiss nicht wahr. 

(e) Es ist nicht ein schénes Haus. 

(f) Es ist nicht alles Gold, was glanzt. 


. The position of the Past Participle and Infinitive 


applicable in the future perfect tense requires the past participle to precede 
the infinitive. 


e.g. Er wird jetzt in Toronto angekommen sein. 


. Of two Infinitives in one principal clause 


the infinitive of the modal auxiliary appears at the end and is preceded by 
the infinitive of the principal verb. 
e.g. Er wird bald deutsch sprechen kénnen. 


. Separable Prefixes 


which are separated in the present, past and imperative are placed at the 
end of the principal clause. (They are not separated in the subordinate 
clause). 


e.g. (a) Karl sagt ein Gedicht auf. 
(b) Karl, sage das Gedicht auf! 


. “Zu” precedes the dependent infinitive 


but stands between the separable prefix and the infinitive of the main verb 
— all forming one word. 


e.g. (a) Er wiinscht mit dir zu sprechen. 
(b) Er versucht es auszusprechen, 


The co-ordinating conjunction 
(und, aber, denn, etc.) does not affect the word order of the clause following. 


e.g. (a) Ich habe kein Geld, denn ich arbeite nicht. 
(b) Kommst du nach Vancouver oder bleibst du in Toronto? 


The Subordinate Clause 


requires this major change from the word order of the principal clause: the 
conjugated verb must stand at the end or must directly precede two or more 
infinitives at the end. 
e.g. (a) Weil Karl heute krank ist, ..... 

(b) Weil Karl gestern krank gewesen ist, 

(c) Wenn du mich besuchen wirst, ........ 

(d) Weil er es nicht hat finden kénnen, ........ 

(e) Wenn du das Gedicht gut aufsagst ........ (See 8) 


If the subordinate clause precedes the principal clause 
the conjugated verb in the principal clause must precede the subject. 
e.g. Weil Karl gestern krank war, ging er nicht in die Schule. 
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Perfect your FRENCH 


. .. in this natural French setting 


at McGILL UNIVERSITY 
& FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


Montreal — June 28 to August 10, 1960 


Courses in language and literature offered at three levels 
from qualifying to advanced, are combined with intensive 
training in spoken French for Teachers, Graduates, College 
Students and Professionals, 

Long-established (1904), residential, co-educational school 
with high standards. French spoken at all times. 
Luxurious residence in French house. All social activities, 
music, dramatics, movies, field-trips through French- 
speaking Quebec. 

Tuition: $125.00 — Registration Fee: $25.00 
Board and Residence: $180.00 (All Canadian funds) 


Write today for prospectus to: 


Professor J. L. Launay, 
Director, French Summer School, 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 


THE MOUNT ALLISON SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF FRENCH 


JULY 4 — AUGUST 13, 1960 


Exceptional Advantages for Teachers 

. Courses in conversation. Students are required to speak only French 
during the course. 

. Courses leading to Certificate of French Specialist. 

. Courses leading to the Master of Education degree in French. Enrol- 
ment limited to fifteen students. 

. All members of the Faculty of the Summer School of French will be 
available one hour each week to help student-teachers with the 
preparation of the specific texts which they are required to teach. 

. Separate residences for men and women under the supervision of 
French people. 

. In the fall of 1958, Mount Allison opened the most modern electronic 
language laboratory in Canada. The laboratory contains twenty-two 
booths, each equipped with two tape recorders, and a master studio 
for recording and duplicating tapes. 

. Illustrated lectures on France and French Canada. 

. Social activities: French films, outings, picnics. 


For more detailed information write to: 
Prof. Allan MacBeth, Head of the Department of Romance 
Languages, Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B. 








ieee et scénarios 


Katherine T. Brearley 
Marguerite A. Primeau 
R. R. Jeffels 


Teachers have often wished for a text that would introduce 
their students to good French writing and at the same time 
provide ample opportunity for conversation. Now Holt has 
published Contes et scénarios, a book by members of the 
faculty of the University of British Columbia which will meet 
that need. 

In it, four popular classic short stories, selected to appeal to 
every student, are followed by original dramatizations by the 
authors. The stories themselves are unabridged and unsim- 
plified, but extensive notes explain all difficult words and 
constructions. After each story there is a series of graded 
questions that test the student’s comprehension of the reading, 
topics for original compositions based on the theme of the 
tale, and an English-to-French translation exercise. 


Then the original dramatizations, or scénarios, retell the plot 
of the story in modern, everyday French. These short plays 
can be studied or acted out by the class, or can be listened to 
in the dramatic versions Holt is preparing on magnetic tape. 
These tapes will be available on Holt’s loan-for-duplication 
plan to schools that adopt Contes et scéna- 
rios, or may be purchased outright for use 
either with the text or as listening practice 
material for the classroom or language 
laboratory. 





CONTENTS: Zola Angeline, ou la maison hantée; Theuriet La 
Saint-Nicolas; Maupassant La parure and Les prisonniers. 


HOLT, RINEHART & WINSTON, INc. 


383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 














MATERIAL FOR EXAMINATIONS 


Assembled by Doris Schissler, Earl Haig C.I., North York 


GRADE IX FRENCH JUNE 1960 


on 


“Cours Primaire” (1-11) 


. Conjuguez les verbes suivants: 


(a) présent, interrogatif: avoir, acheter 

(b) présent, négatif: appeler, voir, s’amuser 
(c) passé indéfini: chanter, venir, se coucher 
(d) impératif (2 formes): remplir 


. Traduisez en francais: 


(a) We thank you very much. (f) She died yesterday 

(b) Is she going out now? (g) Did you see them? 

(c) Do you know him? (h) I feel ill. 

(d) They are waiting for us. (i) Come and get your books. 
(e) Where are they going? (j) When did she leave? 


. Nommez les douze verbes qui se conjuguent avec “étre”. 


. Répondez en francais aux question suivantes: 


(a) De quelle nationalité étes-vous? 

(b) OU est Paris? 

(c) A quelle heure vous couchez-vous ordinairement? 

(d) Quel jour les éléves ne viennent-ils pas a l’école? 

(e) Comment s’appelle un jeune mouton? un jeune cheval? 
(f) Avez-vous été a Montréal? 


. Remplacez les mots soulignés par des pronoms et faites tous les changements 


nécessaires: 


(a) Avez-vous donné la lettre a Jean? 

(b) Mon oncle a perdu ses gants. 

(c) Les éleves montrent leurs devoirs au professeur. 
(d) Le perroquet a imité sa voix. 

(e) Voila votre soeur! 


. Soulignez les mots qui ont le son des lettres noires: 


(a) deux: leur, peu, hier, monsieur, neuf. 
(b) elle: lever, arréter, premier, Adéle, et 
(c) oh: sous, orange, chaud, mode, aussi. 
(d) dans: manteau, ensemble, front, moins, camarade. 


Ecrivez au pluriel: 

(a) Le perroquet que j'ai vu est vert. 

(b) Il y a un joli oiseau dans cette cage. 

(c) Quand j’ai faim, je mange un sandwich. 
(d) Il brosse son beau cheval gris. 


. Traduisez en francais: 


(a) Our friends are often late; we never wait for them. 
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(b) Your aunt went down to Montreal this morning, didn’t she? 

(c) Quick! Where is the telephone? Let us call the doctor. 

(d) The teacher told us that story a long time ago. 

(e) What’s the matter? Who has fallen? It’s Margot’s grandmother. I am 
very sorry. 

(f) We haven't any pets at home. Mother hates cats. 

(g) How many bananas did you buy at the market? Did you buy any 
cherries? 

9. Lisez cette histoire et puis répondez en francais aux questions ci-dessous: 

Un pére a des radis dans son jardin, Un des radis est énorme. Le pére 
tire (pulls) de toute sa force, mais le radis ne bouge (move) pas. 

Le pére appelle la mére. La mére tire le pére et le pére tire le radis. 
Mais le radis ne bouge pas. 

La mére appelle Marie. Marie tire sa mére, la mére tire le pére, et le 
pére tire le radis. Mais le radis ne bouge pas. 

Enfin Riri, une petite souris, arrive. Riri tire Marie, Marie tire sa mére, la 
mére tire le pére, le pére tire le radis — et voila le radis qui sort de la 
terre (ground)! 

(a) Qu’est-ce que le pére a dans son jardin? 

(b) Pourquoi le pére appelle-t-il la mére? 

(c) Comment s’appelle la fille du pére? 

(d) Pourquoi le radis ne sort-il pas de la terre quand le pére le tire? 
(e) Qu’est-ce qui arrive (what happens) quand Riri tire Marie? 


10. Dictée. 


27 plus 20 plus 6 plus 12 plus 10 plus 8 plus 3 plus 3 plus 3 plus 3 plus 35 plus 
10 plus 10 = 150. 
GRADE IX FRENCH JUNE, 1960 
“Parlons Francais” (1-25) 
1. Traduisez en francais: 
37, 50, 41, 15, 23, 2.30 p.m., 9.45 a.m., 
8.55 p.m., 12.30 (noon), 3.15, 1.20, 6.47. 


2. Mettez au pluriel: 
1. C’est un jeu amusant. 2. Applaudis ce monsieur. 


3. Mettez la forme voulue du verbe: 


1. Jene.... pas danser. (savoir) 

2. Les parents de Claude du vin. (boire) 

3. Nous ... .. la derniére lecon. (commencer) 

4. L'éléve .. a Vécole. (aller) 

5. ......*Je fermer la fenétre, s'il vous plait? (pouvoir) 
6. Que .. -vous, mademoiselle? (dire) 

es .. des lettres. (écrire) 

8. Quand .. -vous vos devoirs? (faire) 

9. Paul .. son chien, (appeler) 

10. ..-elle le tableau? (regarder) 
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. Mettez la forme convenable de l'article partitif: (du, de la, de 1’, des, de, d’): 


1. Veux-tu .... encre, mon enfant? 2. Mon pére a beaucoup .. argent. 
3. Mangeons .... bonnes pommes. 4. Buvez-vous .... vin? 
5. Nous n’avons pas .... beurre: 


. Répondez en francais: 


1. Dans quelle saison les oiseaux font-ils leur nid? 
2. Qu’est-ce que vous aimez manger? (deux choses) 
3. Quel animal aime le poisson? 


. Complétez la conjugaison: 


Je jette ma balle a l'eau. 


. (a) Mettez a la forme interrogative en employant (using) “est-ce que”: 


1. La famille est assise a la table. 
2. Il n’est pas a la maison aujourd’hui. 
(b) Mettez a la forme interrogative sans employer (without using) 
“est-ce que”: 
1. Il y a des vaches dans le pré. 
2. Nos éléves ne font pas leurs devoirs. 


. Mettez la forme voulue de l'adjectif: 


es sont ces petits oiseaux? (quel) 

2. (C’est ma soeur qui arrive la ..... .. (premier) 
3. Regardez ces ....+. fleurs. (beau) 

4. Elles sont .. de leurs cadeaux. (content) 
5. Il fait une .. .. promenade. (long) 

6. la classe regarde le professeur. (tout) 


. Donnez les trois formes de l’impératif: 


1. manger 2. avoir. 3. étre 


Traduisez en francais le mot entre parenthéses: 
fait-elle dans le jardin? (What) 

. parle aux enfants? (Who) 

. livre cherches-tu? (What) 

. vous regardez? (What) 

. tombe sur le plancher? (What) 


Pep r 


Traduisez en francais: 

. In autumn the red leaves fall from the trees. 

. Her parents are going to look at some vegetables at the market. 
. What colour is the grass? It is green. 

. There are a lot of cows in that big field. 

. I don’t want any meat, Hasn’t he any apples? 


aor wn 


(a) Indiquez la liaison: 
Aprés l’examen vous allez dire au revoir a vos camarades. 

(b) Divisez en syllabes: 
couteau, déjeuner, emplettes. 

(c) Soulignez deux mots dans chaque ligne qui ont les sons suivants: 
1. chaise: jeter, choisir, église, anglais, dessiner. 
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2. les: fais, méchant, et, repas, bouteille, 
3. dans: temps, moins, marchand plein, bondir. 


15 plus 5 plus 10 plus 5 plus 6 plus 3 plus 2 plus 2 plus 6 plus 6 plus 5 plus 
25 plus 1 plus 3 plus 6 100. 


GRADE XI FRENCH JUNE, 1960 
“Cours Moyen de Frangais” (1-12) 


1. Répondez en francais par une phrase compléte aux questions suivantes: 


1. Qu’est-ce que vous allez faire cet été? 

2. Nommez deux provinces du Canada qui sont prés de la mer. ; 
3. Préférez-vous la ville ou la campagne? Pourquoi? i 
4. Qu’est-ce que vous faites quand vous étes seul le soir? 

5. Qu’est-ce que c’est qu’une serveuse? j 


2. (a) Remplacez les mots entre parenthéses par des pronoms: 
1. Les livres (of which) il parlait sont en francais. 
. Tout (that) brille n’est pas or. 
. La dame chez (whom) je suis allé ce matin est actrice. 
. Qui parle? C’est (Georges). 
. Cet argent est a (ses clients). 


of w WS 


(b 


Complétez ces phrases en employant une forme négative: 
1. Nous pouvons les voir partout, (nowhere) 

2. Quelqu’un a frappé a la porte. (no one). 

3. Il a pu manger tout, (nothing) 

4. Elle savait lire. (scarcely) 


3. Ecrivez la forme voulue des verbes suivants: 


1. vous (avoir) le conditionnel 6. elle (courir) l'imparfait 

2. je (aller) le plus-que-parfait 7. vous (nager) le passé défini 

3. nous (lancer) le présent 8. elles (s’asseoir) le passé indéfini 
4. tu (s’endormir) le passé défini 9. elle (mourir) le futur 


5. ils (recevoir) le futur antérieur 10. (étre) les trois formes de l’impératif 


4. Traduisez en francais: 
1. He has nothing more to do. 6. They quickly obeyed him. 
2. He was serving as guide. 7. He delivered a sermon in English. 


3. On the other side of the edge. 8. No woman is as fortunate as she. 
4. His car had a breakdown. 9. The schoolboys had a holiday. 
5. The maid has fallen ill. 10. He brought down the collection 
plate. 
5. Traduisez les adverbes suivants: 
1. politely 3. well 5. constantly 
2. frightfully 4. entirely 


6. Traduisez en francais 


1. He slipped on an orange peel that he had not seen, and fell. He dropped 
his glasses on the sidewalk. 
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The parishioners were generous on Sundays, but the priest was surprised 

when the collection became very meagre. 

3. The pilot had just landed the plane when he suddenly lost consciousness. 
The hostess sent for the doctor. 

4. I can tell you many other stories about the wild Indians dressed in 
feathers and skins who lived near Niagara Falls, 

5. The manager of that branch recognized the forgery only when he had 
examined the cheque under his magnifying glass. 

6. Does that commercial traveller buy all his material from (a) the French 

Canadian tailor? Does he wear made to measure clothes or is he too 

thrifty? 


7. Questions based on Authors Text. 


8. Une inspiration 


Les écoliers ont une narration a faire. Durée — une heure. Sujet — un 
match de football. 


Depuis cinquante-cing minutes le plus petit suce son porte-plume. Les 
autres ont presqui fini. Par la fenétre on ne voit rien, tant le brouillard est 
épais. 

Tout a coup, l’inspiration se présente au petit retardataire. Et on le voit 
se précipiter. Il écrit: “A cause du brouillard, le match n’a pas eu lieu.” 


1. Quel temps a-t-il fait ce jour-la? 

2. Que faisaient tous les éléves a l'exception du plus petit? 
3. Pourquoi ce dernier (the latter) n’avait-il rien écrit? 

4. Traduisez en anglais la composition du petit retardataire. 


10 plus 10 plus 10 plus 20 plus 5 plus 7 plus 8 plus 8 plus 8 plus 7 plus 7 plus 
42 plus 8 = 150. 


GRADE X FRENCH JUNE, 1960 
(Parlons. Francais) 


NOTE: Answer questions I, II, III and IV on question paper. 


1. Ecrivez la forme voulue des verbes suivants: 


i. geieent; Sens ........ OOO 20 BE, OE oii. ccsacccs. acheter 
2. passé défini, il .......... faire 12. passé indéfini, elles ........ venir 
B. ar, Tv ckccess espérer 13. passé défini, ils ............ étre 
4. imparfait, je ...... .. manger 14. conditionnel, il ............ devoir 
tl ee re partir 18: prGWOMt, 36. ...cccscevessiens mener 
6. passé indéfini, nous .. recevoir 16. passé indéfini, vous ........ dire 
7. passé défini, nous ..... vouloir 17. imparfeit, 16 ........6..00055. voir 
8. conditionnel, vous ....... aller 16: Hatt, Pc ccc cceccecsac. envoyer 
9. passé indéfini, elle .. . savoir 19. passé défini, tu ...... commencer 
a | .... suivre 20. présent, vous .......... connaitre 


2. (a) Compleétez: 
1. On coupe la viande avec ... 
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ee er Sa pipe. 


3. Quand je suis ...... je me repose. 
4. Les dames portent 4! .. quand il pleut. 
5. On achéte les ..... .... au bureau de poste. 


(b) Donnez le contraire de: 


Oe OE eis ok soars ie 39 sortir ‘ 
Be ccnucaeoes bn ats ; Ne errr eee 
vous avez tort ask eawees 


. (a) Complétez les questions suivantes par des pronoms ou des adjectifs 
interrogatifs: 
Bins .voyez-vous? Je vois Jean. 
ne evenness ..est cette ville? C’est Gwen Sound. 
Re .désirez-vous? Je désire mon stylo. 
Ba oc ginal est sur la table? L’encrier est sur la table. 
(b) Ecrjvez en toutes lettres: 
ere es ae 101 
a, tek eet cease ; 16 
eee 
. (a) Relevez deux des mots au-dessous (below) qui ont le son elle: 
(b) Relevez deux des mots au-dessous qui ont le son banc: 
(c) Relevez deux des mots au-dessous qui ont le son oeuf: 


jeune, chemise, mére, aller, enseigne, femme, soeur, ambition. 
(d 


— 


Indiquez deux exemples de liaison dans la phrase suivante: 
Il y a une dame et un homme avec un petit enfant. 
(e) Divisez en syllabes: homme, considérable. 


. Traduisez: 
1. They say he is sick. 6. He can dance well. 
2. Everybody is thirsty. 7. We have neither paper nor pencil 
3. No one is at school. 8. It was sunny yesterday. 
4. I am going for a walk. 9. What a big pear! 
5. It rained on Monday. 10. Can’t I go out? Yes. 
. Ecrivez au pluriel: 
1. Je ne veux pas ce cheval. 4. Mon oeil est bleu. 
2. Il tombe dans un grand trou. 5. Le monsieur perd son bas 


3. C’est un chou énorme. 


. Répondez en francais aux questions suivantes: 


3. Quels sont les habitants du Canada? Quelles langues parlent-ils? 
. A quelle heure vous étes-vous levé ce matin? 
5. Qu’est-ce que c’est qu’un couvert? 


1. Nommez deux pays qui se trouvent en Europe. 
2. Quelle est la date aujourd’hui? (jour, date, mois) 
4 
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j 8. Remplacez les noms soulignés par des pronoms et faites les changements 
; nécessaires: 

. Donnez le livre a ces enfants. 

. Pierre! il a vu les filles. 

N’entrez pas dans la maison avec les chiens. 

Il dit a la fille qu’il a besoin du cahier. 

C’est ma soeur qui a fermé la porte. 


- oN 


on 


9. Employez chacune des expressions suivantes dans une phrase d’au moins 
(of at least) 6 mots: 
1. mieux; 2. au printemps: 3. a la gare. 


10. Traduisez en francais: 


eee EEE 


1. On Sunday we do not get up early. We have breakfast at half past nine 
2. Don’t climb into that tree, my boy. You will certainly fall. 

3. She is showing me the presents that your aunt sent you. 

4. The old lady will give him some peaches, won't she? 

5. Charles and his sister went to church, but their mother stayed at home. 
6. The foolish man went down Rivoli street and entered the tailor’s. 

7. He ordered a suit made to measure. It will be ready a week from 


Wednesday. 


Ne. 


11. Lisez ce paragraphe et puis répondez en anglais aux questions qui le suivent: 


Pierre a un chien qui s’appelle Castor. Ce chien est trés intelligent. Quel- 
quefois il va au magasin chercher les provisions. La mére de Pierre met une 
feuille de papier dans un panier et dit au chien: “Chez Duval, Castor!” 
Castor prend le panier dans sa gueule (bouche) et trottine au magasin. 
Quand M. Duval ouvre la porte, Castor le regarde en remuant la queue. 
M. Duval prend le papier dans le panier et le lit. Puis il met du beurre, du 
thé et des légumes dans le panier. Il donne un morceau de sucre au bon 
petit chien et dit: “Au revoir, Castor.” 

1. Qui est Castor? 

. Que fait-il pour la mére de Pierre? 

. Comment M. Duval sait-il ce que désire Castor? 

. Comment savez-vous que Castor est heureux quand M. Duval lui ouvre 
la porte? 

. Que donne-t-il A Castor quand il lui dit au revoir? 


- Ww Ww 


on 


resem snemenninnen 


20 plus 5 plus 5 plus 4 plus 5 plus 10 plus 20 plus 10 plus 10 plus 10 plus 6 
plus 35 plus 10 = 150. 


GRADE XII FRENCH JUNE, 1960 
| (“Cours Moyen” - “Recueil de lectures’) 


| 1. Remplacez le tiret par le(s) mot(s) convenable(s), s'il y a lieu: 


(a) 1. C’est ........ qui prendrez l’autobus. 
2. Connaissez-vous la rue ........ il se proméne tous les jours? 
3. Je lui ai donné les livres ........ il avait besoin. 
4. Voici le bois avec ........ j'ai fait cette table. 
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5. Comprenez-vous tout ........ il a dit? 

S.C eo. owes éléve de la classe. 

7. Il joue souvent ........ piano. 
(>) 1. Bile a felt ........ emplettes ce matin, 

2. Ce tailleur n’a pas ........ complets tout faits. 

3. Une jeune fille ........ yeux bleus portera cette robe. 

4. Combien coiitent ces chaussettes ........ laine? 

5. Il va visiter ........ Suisse cet été, 

6. Nos magasins ne se ferment jamais ........ mercredi aprés-midi 
(c) 1. Il viendra ........ voir demain. 

2. Elle désire ...... passer ses vacances Say Mexique. 

3. N’oubliez pas ........ fermer les fenétres. 

4. Finissez ........ lire ce livre. 

5. Il tient . ... 6tre recu a cet examen. 


. Eerivez les verbes suivants au temps et a la personne indiqués: 


(a) conditionnel, il: vouloir, envoyer, valoir. 

(b) imparfait, nous: rire, craindre, croire. 

(c) présent du subjonctif, je: savoir, ouvrir, conduire. 
(d) participe passé: vivre, résoudre, devoir. 


. Répondez en francais par des phrases complétes aux questions suivantes 


1. Dans quel mois étes-vous né et quel age avez-vous? 
2. Qu’est-ce qu’une dactylographe? 

3. Comment vous rendez-vous d’ordinaire a l’école? 

4. Combien cotitent les oranges? 

5. Si votre cousine se mariait, qui lui donneriez-vous? 


Traduisez en francais: 


(a) 1. After seeing the house 2. Before entering the shop. 
3. We finally sat down. 4. Without learning shorthand. 
5. They ran upstairs. 6. She is too tired to walk. 
7. Such long interviews. 8. Such a salary. 
9. He is glad to visit this museum 
(b) 1. Whom did you meet yesterday? 4. What were you looking for? 
2. Which of the plays did you see? 5. Whose watch is that? 
3. What is he thinking about? 6. What makes him sad? 
(c) 1. I prefer this to that. 4. The latter lives in England. 
2. What makes him sad? 5. Your suit, mine, and his brother's 
3. This is a narrow street. 
(d) 1. nothing pretty 4. several friends 
2. each of these ties 5. some of their husbands 
3. a few widows 
(e) 1. If the waitress had served you some eggs, would you have taken 
them? 
2. If he were afraid, he would run as quickly as possible. 
3. Say nothing to her about it or she will get angry. 
4. My brother can drive, but he can’t take the car out of the garage 


to-day. 
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(f) 1. 80 2. 213 3. 6000 4. % 5. 4/9. 


6. the fifth lesson 7. a half hour 
: 8. Queen Elizabeth II 9. page 61 
' 10. August 8th. 
(g) 1. She was advised to work less. 
. The sewing machine was sent to the owner. 
. Here’s a new scarf for sale! 
. The gifts given to the children were expensive. 


= 


. Although she writes well. 

Unless he goes there. 

It is important that you do the exercise. 
I am sorry that I cannot come. 

. I want you to obey your mother. 

. Do you think she has left? 


QuhwNe WON 


Le Fer a Cheval 


. Alphonse avait grand’peur de ............. 

a. eee .. dollars dans le portefeuille. 

Alphonse a failli tuer un agent de police en lui jetant a la téte .. 

On a trouvé le porte-monnaie sur ............. 

Alphonse montre qu’il regrette d’avoir soupconné John en lui donnant.. 


Travail 


| 5. Complétez en francais les phrases suivantes: 
' 


Pm ge pe 


. Anselme a révé qu'un jour il serait ............. 
. Catherine ne veut pas vendre la terre parce qu'elle a peur .... 
. Le pére Bellefeuille donnerait un bon prix pour la terre, mais ne pren- 
drait pas ............, un peu démodé, 
10. Anselme s’ennuie de ....... 


Le 
6. Les Letiec avaient travaillé la terre pendant ............. 
7 
8 
9 


La Derniére Classe 

11. Au fond de la salle de classe il y avait ............. 

12. L’ordre est venu de Berlin de ne plus enseigner que ........ dans 
les écoles de l’Alsace et de la Lorraine. 

13. En l’honneur de cette derniére classe M. Hamel avait mis ........ 

14. Que n’aurais-je pas donné pour pouvoir dire tout au long ..... 2 

15. Avant de leur dire de s’en aller, M. Hamel a écrit au tableau noir: ...... ! 


La Conversion du Soldat Brommit 


16. Quand on a accepté le shilling du Roi, il faut supporter bien des choses, 
Wy so:irn dec we est la limite. 
17. Les couleurs de la tenue d’église étaient ............. 
18. Puis cette congrégation inventa ............ du vendredi soir. 
19. Le Révérend Short fit des reproches personnels 4 Brommit sur ......... 
! 20. A l'avenir Brommit va ............ le dimanche matin. 


Propos De Chasse 


21. Le marquis fourrait son argent dans ............. 
22. En voyant un lapin, le marquis épaulait, ajustait et ne ........ jamais. 
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i 23. L’oncle de Gogu était ......... 

! 24. L’oncle a déclaré que Gogu avait atteint 
25. On a retrouvé ............ louis. 


Le Cas Etrange De Monsieur Bonneval 


: 26. M. Bonneval est devenu sourd pour couper court ... res 

} 27. D’aprés M. Bonneval, l’enfant devient insupportable dés qu ‘1 crt inkiee ree 

! 28. Voici un avantage d’avoir un papa sourd: On peut .. 

29. Voici une des fredaines de Toto et de Riri: Ils .. 

30. Quand Toto a dit que Maman avait bien raison de dire que son mari ne 
pensait qu’a lui-méme, celui-ci lui a donné ........ 


La Parure 


31. Mathilde aurait voulu épouser 
32. Lorsque M. Loisel est rentré un soir, il était si content parce qu’il 


eee Aan 


i DED cack thecwkene 
33. Au lieu d’un bijou Mathilde pourrait mettre ............. 
! i ST arr. pour restituer tout l’argent emprunté. 


35. La riviére de Mme Forestier avait valu au plus ........... ‘ 


6. Répondez en francais par des phrases complétes aux questions suivantes: 





1. Quel sacrifice M. Loisel a-t-il fait pour pouvoir donner a sa femme Il’ar- 
gent qu’il fallait pour une toilette convenable? 

2. Quand les Loisel sont assis pour diner, quelles différences remarquez-vous 
entre les préférences de Mathilde et celles de son mari? 

3. Quelles suggestions ont été faites par M. Loisel quand sa femme voulait 
avoir un bijou a mettre sur elle? (deux suggestions) 

4. (i) Indiquez un moyen que prend M. Loisel pour rendre l’argent em- 

prunté. 

(ii) Indiquez un moyen que prend Mme Loisel pour le rendre. 


— 


rarer ore 


~ 


. Lisez soigneusement le passage suivant, puis répondez en francais par des 
phrases complétes aux questions qui le suivent. 

Dans la nuit le pére crut entendre ouvrir et fermer une porte, Le silence 
étant retombé sur la maison, il pensa qu’il s’était trompé et s’efforca de re- 
trouver le sommeil. Aprés une lutte assez longue, il frotta une allumette, 
regarda sa montre qui marquait minuit et demi, se leva et sortit de sa 
chambre. Au bout du corridor, une raie de lumiére filtrait sous la porte de 
Maurice. Il s’approcha, écouta, et, n’apercevant aucun bruit, il frappa. [1 ne 
recut pas de réponse. Aprés une hésitation, il entra. 


nusergeer ee 


Il vit d’un coup d’oeil le lit intact, un tiroir vide. I] rentra chez lui, s’ha- 

billa en hate, et malgré ses soixante années courut comme un jeune homme 
i vers la gare. L’heure de |’express d'Italie devait étre passée, mais il restait 
i un dernier train dans la direction de Genéve. Un employé qui le connaissait 

le renseigna. Maurice était parti. I] avait pris son billet pour Turin. 

1. Quel bruit a réveillé le pére? 

2. Pourquoi a-t-il pensé d’abord s’étre trompé? 

3. De quelle lutte est-il question? 

4. Il a frotté une allumette. Pourquoi? 
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GRADE X GERMAN 


(A First Book in German) 


JUNE, 1960 


NOTE: Answer questions I-VI directly on the question sheet. 
Answer questions VII and VIII on ALTERNATE LINES on foolscav. 


I. Setzen Sie die richtigen Endungen in die Striche! 

1. Der Bruder jenes Knabe ist Professor. 

2. “Guten Abend!” ruft unser alt Grossvater. 
3. Meine beiden Vetter sind Lehrer. 
4 
5 











. Wir gehen nachst ——-—— Sommer aufs Land. 
— Handtuch. 


II. Schreiben Sie auf deutsch die vier Grundformen folgender Zeitworter! 


. Sie putzt es mit einem feucht 





Nennform Priisens Imperfekt Perfekt 
OE OOS); * ediinter- apapeeenens: eh -eeaoneeen 
oO: -“*  V-ireceeaiae “aeeseen: <capinedeiinie casas 
Ms WN . « ~ -spaeeceasesiapiinA>. Sicetemmiecmpeiiids _. ovisantavenevedteisd ) “ocaeausenenqueminnes 
| es I”. ° apebadiuanangabadacs Vaxececanbauenvaatane . Gevaieabeepebaepabaea’ <slepevteunacenaemmmend 
SUED. - © 4 watcgupaicanttcceces. neuconcebupanenicivn "|" Sohpaanyee dunes narerpalabemainanee 
III. Steigern Sie folgende Adjektive! 
BONEN: ——euietpaansmtalrevacuatiicsesveies® _"spaaanciboneadeenchconmnenmaneds 
oae)6=—C CS (eee: «= Geneaneenee 
ee .lCté(‘“( i‘ t -leaeieeae @ © “omnennneaeine 
MGR nat cstincwnccistavicsenssasinn’ suneesandaneconecscaderonetennee 
Re ss: eeigipeabaetiitacteaccas sinc’ «-— nightie dacease alae 
i IV. A. Schreiben Sie im Imperfekt! 
j 1. du wirst Be i dentnak loa ania 
2. sie haben gefunden i -cesastiaicdsl aeacceapeabneaanire 
3. wir werden gewohnt haben Wy <ipuicaaaadinabaaatenaltadioesntte 
i B. Schreiben Sie im Perfekt! 
1. er bleibt Ne ovexcsicsnasy eosestasersateounisiion 
2. ihr macht tact eee 
j 3. sie fahrt Bs vi cornices tsdindienamniaaes 
C. Schreiben Sie im Plusquamperfekt! 
| 1. ich lege ie a ee ae 
i 2. Sie werden kaufen he Scsncecxahindoceacaukataisepommebenate 
3. er studiert Wh ciccseaindiaccsienstiiiplcihenadia 
D. Schreiben Sie in der Zukunft! 
1. du nimmst Dac cieastamentitbascoiaecigieccateaiatess 
2. ihr schlaft Wie) xsatiasauisils Sicriidladtonciad pucuades 
3. er ist gegangen W ssxtsdccenineantacnedonnomiaa 
E. Schreiben Sie in der Vorzukunft! 
1. du lachst Ip saccssasieduteiedavndiabiacgsiaaailans 
2. wir haben gesungen Di icsasansacnsiitsnreaunstaisaneanians 
3. Sie rechnen De aisscrnindnioneannanmn 


V. Schreiben Sie folgende Sprichwérter auf deutsch! 


1. Better late than never. 
2. Practice makes perfect. 
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3. Once burnt, twice shy. Bi -tcdabewisamaiveneiadbeiaseerts 
4: Bixmertence is Che Dent COROT. ho cascssssssscccsscscsossesscsccssstoncscsenes 
' 5. All’s well that ends well. A; “abickicestesecbsanehenniamnsaanecedaness 
; VI. Ubersetzen Sie ins Deutsche die englischen Wérter in Klammern! 
1. Karl ist (as old as) Paul. Oe eda ls 
| 2. Franz ist (not so tall as) Robert. i; eastpnskicesdasestrmiccsdxstapiasceupaainas 

3. Der Herbst ist (just as beautiful as) 

der Friihling. a a ia i 

4. Welcher Knabe lernt (most diligently) ? 4. ............ccscscsscesseeseeessenecers 
: 5. Peter ist (younger than) du. Di daicusenbastaiabsanicniatcnepesbeseniaiins 
‘ 6. (To whom) hast du es gezeigt? hi ccesncsuainsycktpanueeeainatmeadimainice 
} 7. (Who) ist der beste Schwimmer? Ti. Suxbtaennasi wade ibaniianadee 
: 8. (With what) spielt sie? 1D aenoeniancaeaneatenananneeginis 

9. (Whom) hilft er? i Scntkesdsdheatmpionaaaaasuckonaneenpacase 
i 10. (What) wiinschen Sie? NUR ccchicruabhasut Sc cask usoksiemneeee amas | 
11. (Which) Biicher brauchen wir? Tn caches riiaaaselipa a Main 
12. (What kind of)Feder hat sie gekauft? 12. ...cssccsssssssscsssssssessuseeun 
' 13. (What) schéne Augen! Re seer i Se aa 

14. (With what kind of) Bleistift 

schreibt er? Ris wsasio apnerabnaabanieeanseldnaundissatiniens 

; 15. (On what) bist du gefallen? DUDS as caesihatiiasaenetaiicaaidapsamiciiirabiainn 
{ VII. Beantworten Sie auf deutsch aufs Kanzleiformat (foolscap)! 
i 1. Den wievielten haben wir morgen? | 
‘ 2. Wieviel ist achtundneunzig weniger siebenundsechzig ? 
i 3. Wie spat ist es? 
; 4. Wieviele Priifungen werden Sie diesen Monat geschrieben haben? 
‘ 5. Was fiir einen Wagen hat Ihre Familie? 
: VIII. UWhersetzen Sie die folgenden Satze ins Deutsche! 
j 1. Is the new ink good? | —-No, it’s too thick. 
2. Are the pupils | all young, | healthy, and strong? 
3. Paul, where do you sit | in the class | now? 
| 4. The piece of chalk is lying | between the notebook | and the fountain 
i pen. 


uo 


The maid is coming | through the dining-room | into the kitchen. 

6. Fred’s sister | wasn’t at home | yesterday. | She was at a friend’s 

‘ place | in the country. 

Her mother has gone upstairs | and has opened the windows | of 
the bedrooms. 

8. On Saturday afternoon Charles will | play in the meadow | behind 

the houses. 


ee 


~! 


9. You lazybones! | Aren’t you through with your school-lessons | yet? 
i 10. The physician had four children, | a little son | and three daughters. 
{ 11. Our old dog Karlo | threw me | into the deep, soft snow. | 
12. Shortly before midnight | the weather had | become very stormy. 


13. The skates are beautiful | and I am very pleased with them. | 


I—5; II—20; III—10; IV A—3; B—3; C—3; D—3; E—3; V—10; VI—15; | 
VII—10; VITII—40 = 125 x 4/5 = 100. 
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5. Quand il a frappé a la porte de Maurice, pourquoi n’a-t-il pas recu de 
réponse? 

6. Pourquoi est-il rentré dans sa chambre? 

7. Qu’a-t-il appris en arrivant a la gare? 


20 plus 12 plus 10 plus 19 plus 13 plus 11 plus 8 plus 19 plus 10 plus 15 plus 13 
plus 10 plus ‘10 plus 10 plus 10 plus 10 plus 10 plus 10 plus 16 plus 14 = 250. 


| 
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GRADE XII GERMAN 


(Second year) 


JUNE, 1960 


First Book in German (Lessons ‘1-24) 


1. Ubersetzen Sie ins Deutsche! 
. Sixty and forty are one hundred, aren’t they? 
. What do you think about (of) at the beginning of December? 
. Whose dessert did he eat? Not mine. 
Don’t be ashamed. Come in and sit down. 
. He visits his relatives twice a month. 
She herself is taller than her sister. 
. He probably asked for it a week ago. 
. Don’t interrupt him. He is still washing himself. 
. I remember everything that that girl wrote. 
. They sat in the farmhouse since it was lightening and thundering. 
. These are the skates I bought this morning. 
. Charles likes to go skating but I prefer to dance. 
. One day when she said good-bye she cried. 
. There are at least 31 desks in this room. 
. A friend of his whose mother is rich will help them, 
. The days are getting longer and longer. It is not dark until 10 o'clock. 
. She has caught a bad cold; still she doesn’t stay at home. 
. What wonderful weather! Even little Henry is going there. 
. Is it you, John? Can you come to the theatre in half an hour? 
20. She gave a coat to the stranger. He thanked her for it. 
2. Geben Sie folgende Formen an! 
1. die drei Grundformen (zum Beispiel: machen, machte, gemacht) der 
folgenden Zeitwo6rter: treffen, sterben. 
i 2. die dritte Person des Singulars im Prasens (zum Beispiel: er macht) der 
| folgenden Zeitworter: setzen, erhalten, pfeifen. 
3. die dritte Person des Singulars im Jmperfekt (zum Beispiel: er machte) 
der folgenden Zeitworter: denken, schwimmen, giessen. 
4. die dritte Person des Singulars im Perfekt (zum Beispiel: er hat ge- 
macht) der folgenden Zeitwoérter: heissen, telephonieren, hinaufsteigen. 
5. die zweite Person des Singulars im Imperativ (zum Beispiel: mache!) der 
folgenden Zeitwo6rter: lesen, fiihren, sich freuen. 
6. den Nominativ des Plurals der folgenden Hauptwé6rter: der Bach, das 
Gesicht, die Flasche, der Bauer. 
i 3. Von den auswendig gelernten Gedichten, schreiben Sie 
' 1. die letzte Strophe von: “Der K6nig in Thule.” 
} 2. die zweite Strophe von: “Das Veilchen”. 


CHARAN wh 


~ — et 
SOIATDSESEPES 
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4. Beantworten Sie auf deutsch mit je einem Satz folgende Fragen tber 

i “Piinktchen und Anton”! 

‘ 1. Wer ist Herr Habekuss? Herr Bullrich? 

; 2. Nennen Sie zwei Sachen, die Anton kocht! , 

j 3. Nennen Sie zwei Worter, die Piinktchen entdeckt hat! 

; 4. Womit zog Piinktchen den lockeren Zahn heraus? 

5. Warum gaben Anton und Herr Pogge dem Gottfried Klepperbein Ohr- 

| feigen? 

} 6. Was soll Fraulein Andacht Berta erklaren? (zwei Sachen) 

i 7. Wat hat Piinktchen dem Herrn Bremser erklart? 

4 8. Wat tat Berta, als die Pogges heimkamen? 

; 9. Was assen und spielten Herr Pogge, Piinktchen und Anton in Charlotten- 

hof? 

i 10. Welches zuverlassige Kinderfraulein kriegten endlich die Pogges? 

} 5. Erganzen Sei auf deutsch! 

1. ........ telephoniert, um zu sagen, dass bald einbricht. Deshalb 

| ruft Berta . .... an. Wenn der Mann kommt, schligt sie ihm eins tiber 
den .. , nicht mit einer ......, Sondern mit einer . Und 
Piefke beisst ihn in die .. ... Die Polizisten legen ihm fee 
Wenn sie ihn ... .., finden sie die .... , den ...., ein Biindel 

und einen : 

; 2. Frau Pogge, die in einer .... im Theater sass, musste ihrem Mann 

; folgen. Ihre Me waren hin, weil sie die ...... vergessen hatte. 
Der... .. hielt in der Nahe der ; Briicke. Hier erkannte Frau 

Pogge eae . die af verkaufte. Herr Pogge riss der blinden Frau 

: die von den Augen. Dann befahl er einem ares Fraulein 

j Andacht zu ......... Frau Pogges ........ war jetzt furchtbar dreckig. 

{ Das ......, das jetzt zu Ende war, hatte Piinktchen ...... gefunden. 

6. Beantworten Sie auf deutsch mit je einem Satz folgende Fragen: 

Der Sanger 

: 1. Welche Gabe liess der K6nig fiir den Sanger holen? 

’ 2. Worum bittet doch der Sanger? 

Die Grenadiere 

3. Welche traurigen Nachrichten h6rten die Grenadiere im deutschen 
Quartier? (2 Nachrichten) 

‘ 4. Womit will ein Grenadier begraben werden? (3 Sachen) 

4 Der Zauberlehrling 


5. Welches Wunder soll der Besen tun? 

6. Welche Worter spricht der Meister, damit die Besen stillstehen? 

Des Goldschmieds Tochterlein 

7. Welche Gaben liess der Ritter flr seine Braut machen? 

8. Wie heisst seine Braut? hetech— 
t 7. BeantwirienSie—mit-jJeCnrenn Satz AUF OTT Ca allele eletialimentel >> 
4 or die untenstehenden Fragen! 


Kyffhausersage 
er In dem sch6énen Lande Thuringen ist ein hoher mit prachtigen Baumen 
bedeckten Berg. Es ist der Kyffhauserberg, auf welchem ein schénes Schloss 
steht. Das Schloss selber ist bezaubert. Hier, der Sage nach, schlaft der alte 
Kaiser, Friedrich Rotbart, unter seinen Rittern in einem hohen Saale. Auf 
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L’ECOLE FRANCAISE D’ETE du 4 juillet 
de 1960 


L’UNIVERSITE DE MONTREAL au 17 aoit 


offre les plus grands avantages pour l'étude de la 
langue et de la littérature francaises. En plus d'un 
corps professoral d'une grande compétence et des 
laboratoires de phonétique et de linguistique de la 
Faculté des lettres, la présence de centaines d’étu- 
diants de langue francaise, qui suivent d’autres cours, 
crée une ambiance francaise exceptionnelle. Le 
théatre, la radio, la télévision et le cinéma francais 
sont les signes d’une vie culturelle intense dont pro- 
fitent les étudiants des cours de vacances. Les pro- 
fesseurs de francais peuvent a la fois se familiariser 
avec des méthodes d’enseignement éprouvées et pré- 
parer le grade de maitre des arts. 


Prospectus et renseignements sur demande. 


EXTENSION DE L’ENSEIGNEMENT 
UNIVERSITE DE MONTREAL 

C.P. 6128 

MONTREAL 3 - CANADA 





dem Kopf tragt er eine goldene Krone. Sein roter Bart ist durch den Tisch 
gewachsen. Er scheint eingeschlafen zu sein und nickt zuweilen mit dem 
Kopfe wie im Traum. 

Alle hundert Jahre aber wacht der Kaiser auf und schickt seinen Diener 
hinauf, um zu sehen, ob die Raben noch um den Berg herumflieggen. Wenn 
der Diener zuriickkommt und ihm sagt, dass sie noch um den Berg fliegen, 
wird der alte Kaiser noch trauriger als vorher und macht die Augen wieder 
zu. : 

o geht die Sage. Wir wissen blosg aus eee on den Kreuz- 
zugen, dass Fypiedrich Barbarossa auf’seiner Riickfahrt nach/DeutschyA yand uf 
irgend eine ‘Weise umgekommen ist. 


2; ko = 
i ! 1. Was sieht man auf dem Kyffhiuserberge? 
‘ 2. Wer war mit dem alten Kaiser im hohen Saale? 
2. 3. Woher weiss man, dass er lange am Tisch gesessen hatte? 
2. 4. Was hat man oft, wenn man schlaft? 
2 5. Wie oft wachte der Kaiser auf? 
2 6. Warum sandte Friedrich alle hundert Jahre einen Diener hinauf? 
‘ 7. Wie wissen Sie, dass es ihm nicht gefiel, dass die Raben noch um den 


Berg flogen? 
——Y Welches war das Hetmattand-Friedrichs? 


9. (i) Schreiben Sie ein Synonym fiir: prachtig, bloss! 
(ii) Schreiben Sie das Gegenteil von: traurig, vorher! 


80 plus 20 plus 11 plus 24 plus 26 plus 19 plus 20 = 200. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


MOLIERE’S “MISANTHROPE” 


On Friday, February 19, and Saturday, February 20, Toronto had the 
privilege of seeing in the new auditorium of the East York Collegiate Institute, 
a performance of Moliére’s “Le Misanthrope”, by “Le Théatre du Vieux Colom- 
bier” of Paris. 

Jacques Dumesnil, as Alceste, and Madeleine Delavaivre, as Céliméne, were 
particularly fine in their roles, making every movement count, so that even 
for those whose French had grown a bit rusty, the evening was a memorable 
one. 

For this presentation the costumes of Moliére’s time were abandoned and 
Céliméne, Arsinoé and Eliante appeared in all the glory of Paris originals. The 
men were most handsome in their “tails” of different colours, designed to suit 
the character they were portraying. The scenery, though simple, created a truly 
effective drawing-room setting. 

Unfortunately, the Friday matinee for the secondary schools, which had 
been completely sold out, had to be cancelled as a result of the storm which 
prevented the company from reaching Toronto until 7.30 p.m. However, the 
much smaller group of students who saw the play Saturday afternoon, spent 
two hours of sheer enjoyment, and were absolutely thrilled by the really great 
performance. 

Saturday evening after the show, many of the student autograph hunters 
went back stage, where they were most graciously received by the whole 
company. To quote one of the students, “The actors couldn’t speak any English, 
but they understood our French. They were wonderful! The leading actor was a 
really fine man!” Yes, the study of even High School French has benefits at- 
tached to it! “Du courage! chers collégues!” MADELINE LAKE 


FRENCH NEWSPAPER STARTS TORONTO'S FIRST FRENCH BOOKSTORE 


LES NOUVELLES FRANCAISES, Ontario’s monthly French language news- 
paper, announced today the opening in its offices, 98 Gerrard Street West, of 
Toronto’s first and only exclusively French bookstore. Located in the unusual 
surroundings of the former Gallery of Contemporary Art, noted for its egg-crate 
ceiling and its black and grey decoration, the bookstore to be known as LA 
LIBRAIRIE FRANCAISE will house the most important stock of French 
language books in Ontario. The more than 5000 volumes now on the shelves 
include a cross-section of the production of most French and French-Canadian 
publishers: novels, literary collections, detective and science fiction, as well as 
dictionaries and scholarly books, children’s books, French and French-Canadian 
textbooks, etc. A section of the premises will be devoted to French and French- 
Canadian records of all kinds and makes. Another is occupied by a selection of 
periodicals and newspapers from most French-speaking countries, LA LIBRAI- 
RIE FRANCAISE is open every day including Saturdays from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
and Fridays till 9.30 p.m. A bilingual sales clerk is on duty. Mail and telephone 
(EM. 4-4044) orders are accepted. Free catalogues are available. No doubt all 
Modern Language teachers will appreciate this new contribution made by LES 
NOUVELLES FRANCAISES to the cultural life of their city and will want to 
take advantage of it. 
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EXAMENS DE L’UNIVERSITE DE PARIS RESERVES AUX ETUDIANTS 
ETRANGERS 


L’UNIVERSITE DE PARIS a créé un examen, réservé aux étudiants étran- 
gers, qui intéressera les étudiants des universités canadiennes et les professeurs 
de francais des écoles secondaires, Cet examen comporte 3 degrés: 

Le ler degré (CERTIFICAT PRATIQUE DE LANGUE FRANCAISE) sup- 
pose de bonnes connaissances de la langue et de la culture francaises. 

Le 2éme degré (DIPLOME D’ETUDES FRANCAISES) doit prouver que 
l’étudiant est capable de suivre un cours d’enseignement supérieur. 

Le 3éme degré (DIPLOME SUPERIEUR D’ETUDES FRANCAISES) suppose 
chez le candidat l’acquisition des techniques exigées d’un étudiant francais 
(dissertation, traduction, explication de texte). 

Aucune condition d’age, ni de titre n’est requise pour les candidats au CER- 
TICAT PRATIQUE DE LANGUE FRANCAISE (ler degré). 

Les candidats au DIPLOME D’ETUDES FRANCAISES (2éme degré) doivent 
avoir subi avec succés les épreuves du Certificat Pratique de Langue Francaise. 

Les candidats au DIPLOME SUPERIEUR D’ETUDES FRANCAISES (3éme 
degré) doivent avoir subi avec succés les épreuves du Dipléme d’Etudes Fran- 
caises. 

Chacun de ces examens comporte des épreuves écrites et des épreuves orales. 

Pour l’instant ces diplémes ne conférent a leurs titulaires aucun privilége 
particulier. Mais le Ministére francais de l’'Education Nationale envisage un 
systéme d’équivalence avec certains examens francais, qui permettrait aux titu- 
laires du Dipléme d’Etudes Francaises ou du Dipléme Supérieur d’Etudes Fran- 
caises d’accéder facilement aux cours de l'Enseignement Supérieur Francais. 


CENTRE DE TORONTO 


Les examens décrits ci-dessus se passent normalement a Paris. Mais en 
accord avec l'Université de Toronto, l'Université de Paris vient de donner un 
avis favorable a l’ouverte d’un CENTRE D’EXAMEN a TORONTO. 

La premiére session (pour le ler degré seulement) se tiendra au mois de 
novembre 1960. 

Une deuxiéme session (pour le ler et le 2éme degré seulement) est en- 
visagée pour février 1961. 

Les épreuves écrites de ces examens se dérouleront a Toronto et les copies 
seront corrigées a Paris. 

Les épreuves orales auront lieu a Toronto. 


CLOTURE DES INSCRIPTIONS: 15 SEPTEMBRE 1960. 


RENSEIGNEMENTS 


Les candidats éventuels pourront obtenir tous renseignements complémen- 
taires (programmes, modalités d’inscription, annales des examens antérieurs, 
préparation, bibliographie, etc.) auprés du Secrétariat du Département de 
Francais, Room 39, University College, University of Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Directed by Morgan Kenney, Hill Park Secondary School, Hamilton, 
Ont. or “Woodlands”, Old Waterdown Road, R.R. 3, Burlington, Ont. 





SONGS OF OLD MANITOBA, by Margaret Arnett MacLeod, Ryerson Press, 
1960. Price $4.00. 


Margaret Arnett MacLeod’s collection of sixteen songs - arranged in 
chronological order from early fur trading times through the periods of Métis 
resistance, setting up of English authority and homestead days to the years of 
establishment - contains four ballads which the talented (by his own admission) 
Pierre Falcon composed and one by Louis Riel. Eight of the songs are in French 
with English translations and, through their lively descriptions, some convey 
vivid impressions of the resistance of Indians and Métis to the coming of the 
white man’s régime, and others catch the intense excitement of the Buffalo 
hunt and the inner conflict experienced by the Métis in their efforts to 
abandon their hereditary way of life for the settled existence of farming. 

Five songs employ original melodies and the remainder are set to familiar 
airs or to old tunes adapted to the words. In introducing each song, Mrs. Mac- 
Leod has written a preface which contains interesting facts relating to the 
incident commemorated and, in so doing, she has synopsized some of the early 
history of Manitoba. 

Because of her keen interest in preserving a record of the events which 
fashioned the destiny of Manitoba, Mrs. MacLeod has produced a book not 
only interesting to read, but one which offers the pleasure of fitting ballads 
about her province to familiar melodies. J.K. 


ALBION, PART ONE — COURS D’ANGLAIS EN TROIS PARTIES 
J. Simons, 176 pages. — 1959. 
La Procure: 14, Boulevard Mélot, Namur (Belgium) 


Casterman, Tournai (Belgium). 


This book — the first of a new series — should appeal very much to the 
classes of students of English it is intended for, whether in Belgium or else- 
where. Indeed AILBION I should prove a boon to the teachers of English as 
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well, because it embodies the main features both teachers and students look for 
in a language textbook. 

Foremost among these is a lively and real-life theme which grasps the 
interest of the beginner from the very first lesson and holds it throughout 
up to its thirtieth and last lesson. This remarkable achievement is ensured 
through a well graded sequence of activities among the members of a typical 
English family: the Websters. 

Next in importance to this choice of such a lively theme is the challenging 
task of illustrating it in an attractive manner. The best substitute for film- 
strips is drawings which bring out in strong relief the main characters and 
situations in each lesson. Such drawings have been amply provided in ALBION I. 

This new textbook also gives due importance to proper selection and 
grading of vocabulary and idioms, along with the essentials of functional 
grammar. Another very commendable feature of ALBION I is the variety and 
practical nature of its exercises. Following the text of each lesson, under the 
heading: LET US SPEAK ENGLISH, a questionnaire ensures that the language 
material of this text will not only be understood thoroughly, but will also be 
put to effective use. The author is to be congratulated on the stress he puts on 
mastery of verbal forms. 

It is to be noted that he also considers drills of retroversion indispensable. 
He attaches well deserved importance to intonation, phonetics and dictation. In 
brief, ALBION I seems to be a very commendable exemplification of the prin- 
ciple that active mastery of a well selected and limited vocabulary, presented 
in real-life situations, constitutes the most effective initiation to a second 
language. 

LEOPOLD TAILLON, CS.C., 


JOHN DEWEY: DICTIONARY OF EDUCATION, edited for Ralph B. Winn; 
Philosophical Library, New York; 1959. Price 3.75. 

A careful compilation of the basic as well as casual theories and statements 
of the late philosopher on the subject of education and pedagogy. 

G. A. K. 
CURRENT FRENCH, St. John, Jones and Stickland, Copp Clark, $3.00. 

A text bearing the names of St. John, Jones and Stickland raises high ex- 
pectations in the minds of teachers.-A study of “Current French” reveals that 
these expectations are met on every side. 

And yet to be used successfully at the secondary school level it must be 
edited throughout by the teacher. It is too comprehensive for the Grade XIII 
stage of development — too all-encompassing. 

The book contains thirty-four lessons, is rich in example, makes use of a 
vital vocabulary, is over-abundant in exercise material, and introduces a special 
section “Special Translation Problems” which lists alphabetically English words 
that present difficulty in translation along with their various French inter- 
pretations. 

The diet is too rich for our senior students. There are six lessons devoted 
to the study of the article (definite, indefinite, partitive, and omission of the 
article). In Lesson 6 there are lists of some 175 expressions which do not have 
an article before the noun. This is wonderful for reference, but what does a 
teacher do with such a flood of information when he comes to this lesson? 

Some of the explanations are too abstract and leave confusion in the mind 
of the student: 
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“The present tense is used for an action or staie or description occurring or 
existing at regular or irregular intervals, begun in the past, continuing in 
the present, and presumably continuing in the future.” Lesson 19, ‘19.3, p. 113. 
“A French form such as je mangerais, loosely referred to as the condition- 
al, is in some cases actually not the present tense of the conditional mood, 
but the future in the past of the indicative mood. Similarly, the form 
jaurais mangé is either the past tense of the conditional mood or the future 
perfect in the past of the indicative mood, according to the way it is used.” 
Lesson 20, 20.8, page 122. 
These criiicisms apply to the book only when considered as a Grade XIII 
text and arise from personal experience with “Current French” in the classroom. 
It is an impressive book, but it is questionable that it is the answer to our 
need for a Grade XIII grammar text that meets the requirements of our course. 
“Current French” is an excellent reference grammar and should find a place 
on every teacher’s desk. It is thorough and stimulating, combining the varied 
experience and knowledge of its authors. MLK. 


AU VOLEUR! Ledesert, R.P.L. & D.M., Clark Irwin, $0.60. 

Another adventure story from the authors of “Aventure Sous Terre”, “Les 
Astronautes”, “Aventure Sousmarine” and “Trafic d’Armes”, 

“Au Voleur!” lacks the originality of the other books but still presents good 
language experience suitable for grades XI and XII. 


M. K. 
CONTES IMAGINAIRES, Ceppi Marc, Clark Irwin, $0.45. 

For light, tongue-in-cheek reading, Mr. Ceppi presents Mr. I. Magine, an 
inventor, and his scatter-brained inventions. As Mr. Ceppi says in the foreword 
— “a relief from the harder work of life in the French classroom.” Difficulty 
level: XI and XII. 

M. K. 
LANGENSCHEIDT’S PRAKTISCHE LEHRBUCH: Franzésisch (Ein Stand- 
werk fur Anfanger) by Dr. Bernard Gaster and Dr. Werner Mohrhenn; 
Ryerson Press; revised 1959. Price $2.50. 

A German approach to the teaching of French, Langenscheidt’s Praktisches 
Lehrbuch is a useful reference grammar for specialists in French and German. 
Recordings of the reading selections can be obtained from the publishers. 

G. A. K 
FRENCH CORRESPONDENCE AND DIARY NOTES 
GERMAN CORRESPONDENCE AND DIARY NOTES, Wells, Sydney; Allman 
& Son. 

Mr. Wells believes that students will progress quickly in language learning 
if they keep up a steady correspondence with a pen-pal, a correspondence which 
constitutes a daily diary. 

Both books present detailed vocabulary lists referring to everyday activities 
and as a result are excellent reference books for teacher and student alike. 

M. K. 
VOCABULARY OF MODERN SPOKEN GREEK, by Donald C. Swanson, 1959 

University of Minnesota Press. 

This new dictionary of 407 pages, with a preface and introduction by the 
author, is a timely addition to a field that has long been in need of moderniza- 
tion. More than a mere tourist guide, it includes in its scholarly introduction 
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a description of the transition from Ancient to Modern Greek; a comparative 
analysis of Greek and English structure; and the usual section on Orthography 
and Pronunciation, which seems somewhat misplaced at the end of the intro- 
duction. The English section is based on colloquial North American usage and 
contains about 3750 entries, while the Greek section, of about 4550 entries, is 
based chiefly on the Demotic or popular forms. 

The entries are well illustrated with excellent examples. The English verb 
“turn” has listed about 20 phrases including such as “turn off the radio”, and 
“the light is turning’. This book should be an extremely useful guide, for 
tourist, student or business man, to Modern Spoken Greek. WS. 


MEDITERRANEAN MYTHOLOGY AND CLASSICAL LITERATURE WALL 
MAP, published by Denoyer-Geppert Co., Chicago, I11. 

The map, printed in six harmonizing colors, features the wanderings of 
Ulysses, the journey of Aeneas, and Jason’s search for the Golden Fleece. 
Colored flow-lines trace each itinerary. Attractively illustrated on the 64x44 
inch map are drawings of scores of well-known ancient legends, myths, and 
tales, including dramatic illustrations of the adventures of Icarus flying, Bel- 
lerophon taming Pegasus, Pandora opening the box. Colorful drawings of the 
chief gods and heroes of Hellenic, Roman and Egyptian mythology are attract- 
ively lithographed. Properly located’ on the map are likenesses of major and 
minor deities; Trojan War leaders; historical personalities, such as Alexander, 
Hannibal, Caesar, Homer, Vergil; and a general group including Dido, Cyclops, 
Midas, Scylla, Hercules and the Nine Muses, A literary time-line sectioned into 
literary periods, accurately displays the names of Greek and Roman authors. 
Insets based on Caesar’s Gallic Wars, Homer’s world, ancient Athens, imperial 
Rome, Jason’s search, a list of Greek and Roman divinity equivalents, all are 
helpful teaching aids. The map serves as a visual aid in the following teaching 
areas: literature (general, world, American, English), ancient history, Latin, 
drama, art, and astronomy. 

Henry J. Firley 
WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT: A MEMORIAL edited by Howard F. Cline, 
C. Harvey Gardiner, and Charles Gibson, Durham, North Carolina, Duke 
University Press, 1959 179 pages $3.75 (Toronto: Burns and MacEachern). 

This volume is the clothbound edition of the Hispanic American Historical 
Review, Vol. XXXIX, No. 1 (February, 1959). Published as tribute to the 
memory of the great pioneer United States scholar in the fields of Spanish and 
Spanish American history (he died in 1859), it contains an evaluation of 
“Prescott’s production in the light of our own, very different, age” in the 
section entitles “Articles”. Under “Notes and Comments”, we find “A Checklist 
of Prescott Manuscripts”, and under “Book Reviews”, there is a republication 
of selections from nineteenth-century reviews of Prescott’s writings, such as 
the North American Review, the Athenaeum, the Edinburgh Review, the 
Quarterly Review (London), the Spectator and the Bibliothéque Universelle de 
Genéve. 


LA POESIA DE JUAN RAMON JIMENEZ: ENSAYO DE EXEGESIS by 
Bernardo Gicovate, San Juan de Puerto Rico, Ediciones Asomante, (in collabo- 
ration with Tulane University), 1959, 135 pages. 

A penetrating study of the works of the Nobel prize winner who “for 
more than half a century has been the poet of Spain and perhaps the poet of 
Europe.” 
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OUR SERVICE BUREAU 


For several years the Service Bureau of the 
“Review” operated by our energetic Business 
Manager, Mr. P. K. Hambly, has supplied Prac- 
tical Review Material to busy teachers and 
their hardworking students. More than 50% 
of the schools of the province have already 
taken advantage of its services. The following 
carefully prepared exercises will help your 
desperate pupils over the hump. 

@ TOPICAL FRENCH REVIEW EXERCISES 
(with translation) by G. A. Klinck. 

@ A REVIEW OF THE FRENCH SUBJUNC- 
TIVE (with translation) by David Stein- 
hauer. 

@ TOPICAL VOCABULARIES AND REVIEW 
SENTENCES (with translation) based on Mr. P. K. Hambly 
“French Short Stories” by Morgan Kenney. 

@ SUMMARIES OF “FRENCH SHORT STOR- 
IES” by C. G. Watson. 

@ QUESTIONS ON “FRENCH SHORT STORIES” by Janet Smith. 

@ ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON “FRENCH SHORT STORIES” by Janet 
Smith. 

@ TOPICAL VOCABULARIES AND REVIEW SENTENCES (with transla- 
tion) based on “Pole Poppenspaeler” by David Elder. 

@® REVIEW SENTENCES (with translation) based on “A Shorter Spanish Re- 
view Grammar and Composition”. 





Business Manager 





CIFRA ANTOLOGICA DE FABIO BAUDRIT GONZALEZ, San Juan, Costa 
Rica, Universidad de Costa Rica, 1956, 346 pages. 

The first in a series of anthologies of writers of Costa Rica. The newspaper- 
man, professor, judge, politician, diplomat, Fabio Baudrit Gonzalez was born in 
1875 and died in 1954. In spite of his very active life, he had time to write 
short stories, legends, and character sketches, which are presented here in an 
attractive volume. 


AMERICAN TRAVELER’S COMPANION: A WORD AND PHRASE BOOK 
(ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, PORTUGUESE, SPANISH) by 
Graydon S. DeLand, Tallahassee Florida, The Author, 1959, 293 pages, $4.00. 

Approximately 5,000 entries, from “a” [English article] to “zoo” in six 
languages, especially prepared for “American [we could add ‘all English-speak 
ing’] travellers and students”, as well as for “those living abroad, [for] busi- 
nessmen, and [for] the many who are today studying foreign languages ‘on 
their own.’” The compiler, who is an experienced language teacher, has been 
assisted by native consultants. No attempt has been made to introduce “dubious” 
pronunciation helps, but stressed syllables or a predominant vowel have been 
placed in bold face type. A feature is the legibility and the alphabetical, rather 
than the usual “category”, arrangement. The constant aim has been to provide 
a practical vocabulary and idiom. 
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“The outstanding general journal of modern language teaching in 
the United States”. 


The Modern Language Journal 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles 
on methods, materials, pedagogical research, publication and text- 
books in the field. 
Edited by J. Alan Pfeffer, The University of Buffalo, Buffalo, 
New York. Published by the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers Associations. 
Eight issues a year, monthly except June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. Current subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign countries, 
$4.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds. 


Sample copy on request 
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TRANSLATORS’ JOURNAL 


Périodique trimestriel 


Organe d'information et de recherche dans 
les domaines de la traduction et de l’interprétation 
publié avec le concours de 
L’Institut de Traduction, Inc. 
Montréal 


Directeur: 


JEAN-PAUL VINA Y 
Secrétariat de la Rédaction 


Section de Linguistique 
C. P. 6128, Université de Montréal 
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ENJOY A QUEBEC VACATION 





PUCTORESQOE =— ages tenn dus clots aod tn be cee 


tain districts of Québec. 





RO Mi, A N7/C In the narrow streets of old Québec, in the 
quaint beauty of its churches and chapels, 
in the unhurried way of life in French- 


Canada, you glimpse a fascinating old-world 
atmosphere. 





HISTORIC Tour the historic sites of La Province de 
Québec where great events have left their 
imprint on world as well as local history. 


Spend rapturous hours in La Province de Québec. Everywhere 
you will be welcomed with French-Canadian hospitality in 
comfortable modern inns and 
hotels. 243 


For road maps and illustrated book- 
lets; write — Provincial Publicity 
Bureau, Parliament Buildings, Qué- 
bec City, Canada; or 48 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 











